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First Offering of the NEW 
World's 15 Best 


GLADIOLUS 


Chosen by Latest Vote of the 


American Gladiolus Society 


With more than 7,000 Varieties to select from, 
the 15 varieties listed below received the highest 
= in the latest ballot of the American Gladiolus 

ociety. 

These 15 Varicties are the proclaimed aristo- 
crats of the gladiolus world. Gigantic flowers of 
magnificent form, texture and color, with many 
flowers open on a stalk at once. They —_7 off the 
prizes wherever they are shown and be the 
sensation of your community. 

There are no finer Gladiolus in the world than 
these 15 varieties. 

In accordance with my poy. of offering only 
the latest and best, this superb Collection is NOW 
offered for the first time. oak are listed in the 
order of votes received, PICARDY receiving the 
largest number of votes, Minuet second, Marmora 
third, etc. 

YOU MAY CHOOSE INDIVIDUAL VARIETIES 
OR ORDER COMPLETE COLLECTION. 


PICARDY—tTiie World’s Best. Sensational new 

soft shrimp pink. Sold two years ago for $2.00 a 

bulb. 25c each; 3 for 60c; 6 for $1.00; 12 for 

$1.75; 100 for $12.00 

MINUET—Exquisite deep lavender; the finest of 

its class. 15c each; 3 for 25c; 6 for 40c; 12 for 

65c; 100 for $3.50. 

MARMORA—Unusual lavender-gray, with bright 
etunia spot. 10c each; 3 for 20c; 6 for 30c; 12 
or 50c; 100 for $2.75. 

BETTY NUTHALL — Always a Prize Winner. 

Glowing orange _ with soft aoltaes throat. 10c 

each; 3 for 20c; 6 for 30c; 12 for 50c; 100 for $2.75. 

W. H. PHIPPS—Received highest vote for 

several years and is still one of the five best. 

Gorgeous salmon-pink. 10c each; 3 for 20c; 

6 for 30c; 12 for 50c; 100 for $2.75. 

COMMANDER KOEHL—tThe world’s fin- 

est red variety. A gorgeous flower, large, 

tall and stately. 20c each; 3 for 50c; 6 for 
80c; 12 for $1.25; 100 for $2.75. 

MOTHER MACHREE—Invincible lavender 

with glints of salmon and gold. 25c each; 

3 for 60c; 6 for $1.00; 12 for $1.75; 1006 

for $12. 00. 

PFITZER’S TRIUMPH — Enormous sal- 

mon-orange flowers. Best in its class. 10c 

each; 3 for 20c; 6 for 30c; 12 for 50c; 100 

for $2.75. 

DR. F. E. BENNETT—Unexcelled brilliant 

scarlet. Gigantic flowers. 10c each; 3 for 
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iest. 10c each; 3 for 20c; 6 for 30c; 12 for 
50c; 100 for $2.75. 


ALBATROSS—wWorld’s best white. Gigan- 
tic flowers. 20c each; 3 for 50c; 6 for 80c; 
12 for $1.25; 100 for $8.00. 


GOLDEN DREAM—A rich golden yellow. 
Proclaimed the world’s best yellow. 10c 
each; 3 for 20c; 6 for 30c; 12 for 50c; 100 
for $2.75. 


MAMMOTH WHITE—Gorgeous white with 
cream throat. 20c each; 3 for 50c; 6 for 
80c; 12 for $1.25; 100 for $8.00. 


AFPLAME — Flaming scarlet. Gigantic 
spikes and blooms. 15c each; 3 for 25c; 6 
for 40c; 12 for 65c; 100 for $3.50. 


EMILIE AUBRUN—Rich rose red, suffused 








20c; 6 for 30c; 12 for 50c; 100 for $2.75. 


MRS. LEON DOUGLAS — Begonia-rose, 
flaked scarlet. One of the largest and show- 





blue, with brilliant carmine spot at throat. 
10c each; 3 for 20c; 6 for 30c; 12 for 50c; 
100 for $2.75. 





A$25.00 Iris Free 


With everv order from this advertise- 
ment for $1.75 or more I will include a 
beaut:ful Iris that cost at least $25.00 
when fi st introduced 


2 FREE with an order for $3 50 or more. 


3 FREE with an order for $5.75 or more. 





1 Each of These 15 World’s 
Best Gladiolus, Labelled .$1.75 


3 of Each, Total 45 Bulbs .. 3.50 
6 of Each, Total 90 Bulbs .. 5.75 
12 of Each, Total 180 Bulbs . 8.50 


25 of Each, Total 375 Bulbs 15.00 
100 of Each, Total 1,500 Bulbs 50.00 
All Labelled, All Fine, Plump, 
Healthy Flowering-Size Bulbs 
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: Garden Work for Late May 4 
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|. \eroged a pair of leaves to remain on each tulip plant when the blossom 
is cut. Use a sharp knife or a flower cutter when gathering the blooms. 

Prepare to have the trees cared for this year with timely sprays for canker 
worms and other pests that have been particularly destructive in the past. 
This care will keep the trees in good health and make them resistant against 
borers and other troubles. 

Keep all newly planted shrubs, evergreens, perennials and roses well 
watered at this time so that the roots will never have a chance to dry out. 

Peony plants that are now coming into bud should be given proper 
support so that when the blossoms open, they will not bend over. Peonies 
intended for exhibitions should be disbudded but not until the side shoot 
stems are an inch and one-half long and the side shoots themselves at least 
the size of buckshot. 

Ants gathering on peony buds do them no harm. They merely gather 
the sticky substance from the buds. 

Cut sprays of lilacs freely but with consideration for the shape of the 
plants when the branches have been removed. This pruning is practically 
all lilacs ever need. 

If roses, lilacs, dogwoods and Japanese quinces have been severely 
attacked with scale insects watch for the young ones toward the end of the 
month. As soon as the tiny insects appear, begin to spray at weekly intervals 
for several weeks with nicotine sulphate or some similar product. 

Begin to dust the rose bushes with a sulphur dust or spray them with a 
fungicide to protect the plants against mildew, black spot and other diseases. 
There are dusts and sprays available which contain poison that will control 
the rose slug. Most persons prefer to spray for aphids separately using a 
contact insecticide. 

Water lilies and other plants can be set out in pools when the weather 
becomes settled. ‘Che tropical lilies and tender fish usually are not put into 
pools until the water has been thoroughly warmed by the sun. 

Toward the end of the month set out bedding plants and annuals that 
have been grown in frames, first enriching the soil sufficiently so that the 
plants will make good growth throughout the Summer. With seedling 
plants it is wise to hold some in reserve to fill in the gaps where there are 
failures. 

All kinds of tender plants can be set in the ground during the last week 
of the month, as for instance cannas, dahlias, caladiums and all Summer 
bulbs including gladiolus. Use single divisions of cannas and make the soil 
rich for them. It is often best to set the dahlia stakes first and then plant 
the roots. 

In late May seeds of the Heavenly Blue morning glory may be sown. 
Seed will start sooner if the hard black seed coat is chipped with a razor 
blade. The seed should be planted about an inch deep in a sunny warm 
location. 

In many sections of the country the lace bug will begin to make its 
appearance on rhododendrons, mountain laurels and even azaleas during 
the latter part of the month. Spray the plants thoroughly from underneath 
with a nicotine sulphate and soap spray or the proprietary mixtures recom- 
mended by seed stores and spray manufacturers. 

Prepare the window boxes using a rich soil. Set out enough plants to fill 
the box well. Make some allowance for drainage in the bottom of the box. 
Oftentimes some of the house plants, especially begonias, can be used in 
window boxes. 

Many of the evergreens like arborvites, yew, 
euonymus can be trained into shape at this time. 





hemlock, spruce and 





“CENTURY OF PROGRESS” Collection of Finest 


. . . . 
Exhibition Gladiolus 
Bulbs From My Gorgeous Exhibition Planting at the World’s Fair Grounds in Chicago 
[ offer in this Collection the identical bulbs | The colors range through golden yellow, 
that were grown by me on the Exhibition | rose, lavender, salmon, scarlet, w hite, pur- 
Grounds of the Century cf Progress Exhibit, | ple, red-orange, gray, crimson, lilac, pink, 
Chicago, 1934. They are all magnificent, | violet, blue, ete. I guarantee that your ship- 
flowering-size bulbs, clean and_ healthy. | ment will contain every variety exhibited 


Every variety included in this Collection 
has been given a very high rating by The 
American Gladiolus Society. 





by me at Chicago. I consider this the finest 
mixed collection ever offered by any grower. 
An unheard of gladiolus barga‘n. 


“Century of Progress’”’ 


; Collection 
100 Large, Flowering-Size 7 
Gladiolus Bulbs $2. 5 
400 Bulbs for $10.00 
Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the 
nited States 
All Gladiolus Orders over $2.00 Delivered 
Anywhere in the U. S., Charges Prepaid. 
On orders under $2. 00 please add 15c to 
cover postage and packing. 
Planting and Cultural Directions 
Accompany All Shipments 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 











MOUNTAIN LAUREL LEAF SPOT 


HERE are several leaf*spot diseases of the mountain laurel 

which appear on both wild and cultivated plants. Usually 
the leaf spots are small, about one-quarter of an inch i 
diameter, round and purplish at first but finally turning white, 
gray or brown in the center but always with a purplish border. 
Sometimes the spots become so abundant that they kill the 
leaves. Badly infested leaves are often shed in the early 
Summer. 

No definite information is available as to the control of the 
disease by spraying although unquestionably Bordeaux mix- 
ture with a potassium-oleate sticker used three times beginning 
on the young leaves in the Spring and continuing through the 
blossoming period would be helpful. The spray should be 
repeated each year until the disease is controlled. Regardless 
of whether the plants are sprayed or not, all the old leaves 
should be raked up and burned as they fall in the Spring so 
that the source of infection will be removed. This should be 
done even though it is necessary to gather up some of the 
leaf mulch on the ground around the plants. 
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MAKING TEMPORARY LAWNS 


OWARD B. SPRAGUE, agronomist at the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, N. J., 


makes the statement that a luxuriant temporary green lawn | 
may be produced within three weeks’ time under a great | 


variety of soil conditions and that with proper care this turf | 
will persist throughout the Summer, until a permanent lawn | 


may be established. His instructions are as follows: 


Spade the area to be seeded or loosen and pulverize the surface two inches 
of soil with a hoe in preparing the seed bed. Apply a complete commercial 
fertilizer carrying at least four percent of readily available nitrogen, at the rate 
of 10 pounds per 1,000 square feet of surface. The fertilizer must be uni- 
formly distributed and thoroughly incorporated with the upper layer of soil 
before planting. Grade the area by raking. Seed perennial rye grass or domestic 
rye grass at the rate of five to eight pounds per 1,000 square feet, and cover 
by raking lightly. Keep the soil surface moderately moist until the grass is well 
established, and mow at a height of two inches during the first month of 
growth. 


The lawn obtained by this method is a temporary one but 
it makes an excellent substitute for a permanent turf during 
the Summer. Late Spring and early Summer months are un- 
favorable seasons for new seedings of permanent lawn grasses 
due to injury by heat, drought, and competition of weeds. 
The temporary grasses now seeded may be spaded or plowed 
under in August or early September and a permanent lawn 
established. At that time the addition of organic matter, lime, 
fertilizer and other materials for soil improvement will aid 
in developing a thick sod of permanent grasses. 


A PERENNIAL HELICHRYSUM 
|e wrgeewidande is a vast entanglement of annuals, many 


of which are worthless in the garden, and a few peren- 
nials, most of which are too tender for northern gardens. One 
of the perennial species, Helichrysum anatolicum, is not only 


hardy, but is to be numbered among the better woolly-leaved | 


plants. It comes from southeast Asia, I believe, and has been 
hardy here through temperatures of 40 degrees below zero, 





providing it had a position where water did not stand on its | 


woolly foliage or around the crown during the damp days of 
Winter and Spring. Judging from its behavior here, it will 
probably stand the cold of all parts of the United States, but 
if the soil is heavy or the climate unduly damp at any period 
of the year, it would probably have to have a position in a 
vertical wall. 

It makes a mound of soft woolly foliage, ornamental in it- 


self throughout the 12 months, but particularly pleasing | 


when covered with its brilliant yellow heads during July and 
August. The entire plant is not over eight inches high, as it 
grows here, but spreads its foliage mass to cover an area a foot 
or more across. It does not appear in American plant lists, so 


far as I know, though it is sometimes noticed in foreign seed | 


catalogues, and can be grown from seed obtained abroad. 
Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MORIFOLIUM 


N MAY, 1932, we bought a plant of Chrysanthemum | 


morifolium. Unfortunately it was planted near a willow 
tree and did not flourish until it was moved to the rock gar- 
den in the Spring of 1934. Here it is in soil that is very light 
and sandy, but it receives water during dry weather. It has 
grown well, now covering a space two feet square. Last Fall 
it bloomed for the first time and we thought it one of the 
loveliest things in the garden. 


Though the plants when in bloom were about three feet | 
high they were so airy and dainty that they did not seem out | 
of scale even in our rather small rock garden. Planted on a | 
ledge above Anchusa myosotidiflora and Iris tectorum, the | 


sprays of pink blossoms were in striking contrast to the blades 
of the iris and the large, round leaves of the anchusa. The 
blossoms make good cut flowers, as they keep well in water. 


—Mary Nelson. 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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THINGS To po NOW 


SPRAY It is the sure way to forestall insect 
EARLY damage to flowers, trees, shrubs 
and evergreens. For best results— 


for safety, for killing ’ 
power, for efficiency and Witsons 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


economy, you can de- 
pend upon 
8 


FEED Early growthto be healthy and sturdy, 


RIGHT needs proper nourishment. The best 


plant food is a 
natural food. Guard your 
garden from the danger 
of burning by using a 
true organic fertilizer. 

® 


GET These folders give important information . . . 

they are FREE. ( ) Wilson’s O. K. PLANT 
FACTS SPRAY. ( ) FUNG-O, for fungus diseases. 

( ) TRI-TOX-CIDE, for gladiolus thrips. 
( ) WEED KILLER, saves labor. ( ) AWINC, Pyre- 
thrum at its best. ( ) EUREKA PLANT FOOD, the 
better fertilizer. Mark the ones you want, write your name 
and address in the margin and mail to 
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Analysis of Florida Humus: 
(By Wiley & Co., Baltimore, No. 129117) 


every possible 


encouragement 


First Aid 


for ROCK GARDENS 


For success in the rock garden, plants 
need every drop of moisture available, 


to 


strong root growth. ... Florida Humus 
gives this first aid, plus a high nitro- 
gen content which, gradually released, 
helps nourish your plants for years. 
Less acid than other sources of humus, 
clean and weedless, it is the best 


Moisture ...... 44.87 organic matter for rock garden use. 
On Dry Basis: 

Ash ; 

Acidity pH 6.2* FREE BOOKLET 

Total Nitrogen (N) Write our Boston sales office, or 

Haren ay aa ask your distributor, listed at 

Calcium (CaO) left, for helpful new booklet, 


Water holding capacity 
*Very slightly acid 





7 is neutral. 





The Uses of Florida Humus for 
Better Lawns and Gardens. 


* . 
Distributors: 
ATLANTA Evans Implement Co. 
BALTIMORE: E. Miller Richardson & Co. 
BOSTON Joseph Breck &% Sons, Corp K L Pe R 3 a> A 
BRISTOL (Va.): Wood Howell Nurseries 
CHARLOTTE: E. J. Smith Co 
CINCINNATI: J. Chas. McCullough Co 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Cor 


JACKSONVILLE: 


NEW YORK: 
PHILADELPHIA: 
PITTSBURGH: Beckert Seed & Bulb Co, 
ST. LOUIS: 
WILMINGTON: 
REELS LE LEA IRIE AA 8 


Jacksonville Landscape Co 
Stumpp & Walter Co 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 


St. Louis Seed Co. 
Franklin J. Murphey 


Sales Office: 141 Milk St., 


S 


Mined and Manufactured by 


Florida Humus Co., Zellwood, Fla. 


Boston 
Selieuaiesiniiinecndemnall 
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The Secret 


BEAUTIFUL 
ARDENS. 








weve 


mAs 


Unique 
Soil Sponges Capture Valuable 
Plant Food, Cut Water Bills, 
Stimulate Vigorous Growth, 
Cost Little 








OU, too, can have a beautiful lawn and 
garden if you use Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss, nature’s finest soil conditioner. 


This miracle maker of humus puts millions 
of tiny soil sponges to work, providing soft, 
loose, fertile soil that allows air circulation | 
and the penetration of the sun’s rays. It | 
stores plant food that would otherwise be | 
washed away and wasted. Its remarkable | 
moisture-holding qualities place this plant | 
food in solution so your lawn and garden | 
can thrive without excessive sprinkling bills. | 


Emblem-Protected 
Peat Mossissold under 





various trade names by 
high-grade dealers of 
horticultural supplies. 
Jointhethousandswho 
have the pleasure of 
beautiful lawns and 
gardens with less labor 
and expense. Send for 
our free valuable book- 
let, “Peat Moss for 
Lawns & Gardens,” 
test tablets, and name 
of your local dealer. 
Mail thecoupon today. 


i? 





EAT 
FREE gre 


TEST TABLETS 
AND VALUABLE 
BOOKLETS 





' PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Adver. & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and 


H-5-15-35 


absorbency test tablets. 


EmblemProtected, 


MOS 


' 
| 
Moke) ae ce) Una |: | 


P.1.C. TRIANGLE 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


You pay more per 
bale for Emblem Pro 
tected Peat Moss but 
it actually costs you 
less. Each bole is fully 
compressed, contains 
less air, more peat, 


The moss is of match- 


less quality, clean 


uniform, and fully 
aged. Holds life-giv 
ing moisture longer 
makes soil-building 


humus faster. 
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COMING EXHIBITIONS 


May 16-17. Worton, Md. Spring flower mart and garden party in 
the Chestertown Armory. 

May 16-18. Cincinnati, Ohio. First National Rock Garden Exhibi- 
tion of the American Rock Garden Society at Fleischmann Park, 
June 1. Rutledge, Pa. Iris and Peony Show of the Rutledge Horti- 

cultural Society at the Rutledge Auditorium. 

June 8. Kearny, N. J. Annual Rose Show of the Kearny and Arling- 
ton Garden Club in the Public Library. 

June 11-12. Glen Cove, L.I., N. Y. Annual Summer flower show of 
the Nassau County Horticultural Society in the Main Building, 
Pratt Oval. 

June 14-17. Little Boars Head and Rye Beach, N. H. New 
Hampshire Garden Club Festival. 

June 15. Bedford, N. Y. Flower show of the Bedford Garden Club 
in Historical Hall. 

June 15-16. Rutledge, Pa. Rose Show of the Rutledge Horticultural 
Society at the Rutledge Auditorium. 

July 18. Bar Harbor, Maine. Flower Show of the Garden Club of 
Mt. Desert. 

July 24. Jamestown, R. I. Flower Show of the Jamestown Garden 
Club at St. Matthew’s Parish Hall. 

August 3-4. Rutledge, Pa. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Rutledge 
Horticultural Society in the Rutledge Auditorium. 

August 21-22. Orillia, Ontario, Canada. Ninth annual flower show 
of the Orillia Horticultural Society in Eplett’s Arena, West Street. 

August 24-25. Westwood, N. J. Fall flower show of the Bergen 
County Gardeners Society in the Nash Building, Jefferson Avenue. 
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The illustration above shows a tree that is de- 
stroying itself by means of a Girdling Root which 
is slowly but surely cutting off its circulation; and 
will eventually bring death by strangulation un 

less this condition is recognized and remedied. 


Look around your grounds and you 
may discover a fine Maple, Pine, 
Oak or Elm with a large amount 
of dead wood at the top—a pro- 
nounced yellowing of the foliage— 
and a constricted trunk, lacking the 
normal outward “flare” at the base. 
t Suicide by Girdling root is not 
one of the most common causes 
of death in Shade Trees—-but it 
is a good example of the type of 
hazard constantly threatening the 
life of your trees, which can best 
be combatted by PLANNED PRO- 
GRAM protection. & Bartlett's 
“PLANNED PROGRAM for Shade 
Tree Care” offers you a service of 
regular periodic inspection and re- 
ports on the condition of your trees 
—assures early “spotting” of all 
kinds of tree troubles—and the 
adoption of economical preventive 
measures to correct them during 
their early stages. &® Write for your 
copy of our attractive PLANNED 
PROGRAM folder. It shows how 
you can safeguard your investment 
in trees at minimum expense! 


Under PLANNED PRO- 
GRAM Care, trees with 
V-crotches ore detected 
and strengthened by brac- 
ing before serious damage 
occurs. What's more, if you 
have PLANNED PROGRAM 
protection when your trees 
areyoung, the formation of 
V-crotches can be prevent- 
ed, by judicious pruning. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 


\ 
Bartlett serves clients through 16 strategically located 
Branch Offices. Write us for the address of the 
Bartlett Representative nearest you. 


BARTLET 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


American Rose Society Convention 


VER 100 members of the American Rose Society from 
many states went to Georgia, April 29 and 30, for the 
first Spring convention held in the South and were amazed at 
the remarkable roses being grown by J. H. Porter at Porter- 
field, in the shade of a lath house. Nearly 1,200 varieties of old 
and new roses are to be found there, for Mr. Porter makes an 
effort to obtain plants of every variety of rose that comes to 
his attention. Probably the most outstanding rose seen at 
Porterfield was the brilliant orange-rose-colored variety, 
Condesa de Sastago, but whereas this rose was exceedingly 
brilliant, the more modest and intensely interesting Peach 
Blossom, a dwarf wichuraiana type, aroused the interest of 
discriminating growers. 

The convention opened on April 29 with J. D. Crump, 
president of the Georgia Rose Society, extending a welcome 
to the visiting delegates. Dr. T. Allen Kirk of Roanoke, Va., 
responded. The meeting was then turned over to Dr. J. Horace 
McFarland, who presided in the absence of Leonard Barron, 
now acting president of the society, but at present in Europe. 

At the close of the meeting a tour of Atlanta rose gardens 
was made. It was noted that they were remarkably up to date 
and contained many new varieties. A banquet was held in the 
evening at the Hotel Biltmore, following which the Hon. 
Rodney Cohen of Augusta brought out the fact that Georgia 
was founded upon the garden idea, 
explaining that at one time the 
Augusta-Savannah neighborhood 
was the rose-growing center of the 
United States. Robert Pyle paid trib- 
ute to the accomplishments of the 
American Rose Society and the lead- 
ership of Dr. J. Horace McFarland. 

L. B. Coddington of New Jersey 
was presented the Gertrude M. Hub- 
bard gold medal for his rose Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, which was 
judged by the society to be the best 
rose originated by an American 
within the past five years. The 
presentation was made by Mrs. Hally 
Bradley Hampton, a member of the 
society's committee on prizes and 
awards. 

During the two-day convention a 
visit was made to Floweracres, the 
home of Donald Hastings, treasurer 
of the Georgia Rose Society, where 
the beautiful garden that he and Mrs. 
Hastings have made was greatly en- 
joyed. The third annual rose show 
of the Georgia Rose Society was held 
in Atlanta following the convention. 
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Fully 200,000 daffodils were used in this floral 
fountain at Tacoma, Wash. 


Daffodil Fete in the Northwest 


Each year the daffodil growers of Washington stage a féte 
or festival similar to the great rose festivals of southern Cali- 
fornia. This year’s affair included a long parade which passed 
through Tacoma, Puyallup and Sumner and on to the bloom- 
ing bulb fields of the Puyallup valley. Mammoth floats con- 
structed of daffodils were used in the parade and prizes were 
offered for those deemed most beautiful. An enormous fountain 
of daffodils was erected in Broadway Square, Tacoma, by the 
florists and required more than 200,000 blooms to complete. 
The fountain was designed by Mr. L. Gluilarducci. 

The first annual daffodil ball and carnival was held near 
Fife, the ballroom being decorated with thousands of daffodils 
and with merry makers present from many sections of the 
state. Thousands of automobiles from the Puget Sound section 
visited the bulb nurseries throughout the three-day daffodil 
festival. 


Three Medal Awards in Boston 


The trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
have voted to award three silver medals to men who have been 
prominent in school garden work or in the development of 
horticulture in Boston. These three men are Mr. John C. 
Brodhead, assistant superintendent of the Boston schools, Mr. 
Charles M. Lamprey, director of the 
Martin School in Roxbury,.and Mr. 
Richard J. Hayden, superintendent 
of the Boston park system. 

Mr. Brodhead gets his medal for 
his success in developing school gar- 
den work and similar undertakings. 
He was founder of the school garden 
work in Boston in 1916. It was Mr. 
Brodhead, too, who established the 
agricultural course of the Jamaica 
Plain High School in the year 1918. 
This course has now become so im- 
portant that several teachers are em- 
ployed, with Mr. Thomas P. Dooley 
at the head. Mr. Brodhead has long 
been the adviser to the Boston School 
Committee on matters pertaining to 
such work. 

Mr. Lamprey has devoted much 
of his extra time for many years to 
the teaching of nature study to the 
pupils in his school. His work with 
aquariums and terrariums has won 
him a wide reputation. His school 
is a work shop and a show place 
throughout the year for those inter- 
ested in bulb growing, garden work 
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and bird study. He has had an active part in several of the 
exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Mr. Hayden has expressed himself along educational lines 
in many ways. One of his most important activities came last 
year when he grew and displayed a large group of tropical 
economic plants such as cotton, cocoa and tea in the Boston 
Public Garden for the benefit of Boston school children. Dur- 
ing the world war he did important work in connection with 
the Playstead gardens. He is a highly trained horticulturist and 
has used his knowledge consistently to be of benefit to the 
people of Boston. 


Greenhouses Heated With Light Bulbs 

Heating greenhouses with large electric-light bulbs has been 
successful, experimentally, according to Dr. J. M. Arthur of 
the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research of Yonkers, 
N. Y., who addressed the New England section of the [llumi- 
nating Engineers Society at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on 
April 12. Fuchsias, snapdragons, begonias, calceolarias and 
sweet peas were brought into bloom from two to six weeks 
earlier in a 19-by-eight-foot greenhouse heated only by two 
rows of five 500-watt lamps, than plants in a steam-heated 
greenhouse. The experimental house had six-inch side walls 
filled with sawdust and glass only on the south side of the 
roof. The glass was set at an angle of 52 degrees in order to 
admit the Winter sunlight to the best advantage and the inte- 
rior of the house was painted white. 

A thermostat regulated the lights to keep the heat between 
62 and 68 degrees F. The lamps were never on when there 
was sunlight, and often ventilating was necessary to keep the 
heat down. Thus the plants received an average of four hours 
additional light each 24 hours, at an approximate cost of 36 
cents a day. It is thought that the results of this experiment 
may change greenhouse construction in the future. 


Abraham Lincoln Memorial Garden 

Springfield, Iil., the home and final resting place of Abraham 
Lincoln, is to have an Abraham Lincoln memorial garden. 
The garden is to be a part of a 9,000-acre park, 40 acres of 
which have been set aside by the city for the garden. The 
project is being sponsored by the Garden Club of Illinois. 

The garden is to be of much more than local interest. It 
has been endorsed by the National Council of State Garden 
Club Federations and by Lincoln students. Federated garden 
clubs throughout the country are being urged to co-operate. 
Other organizations and individuals have expressed a desire to 
contribute groups of trees and shrubs and other material for 
the garden. 

The landscape architect who will draw the plans for the 
memorial is Jens Jensen. The president of the Garden Club 
of Illinois is Mrs. Euclid Snow of Hinsdale. 


American Iris Society Meeting 

Over 145 members of the American Iris Society coming 
from many states registered at the Hermitage Hotel in Nash- 
ville for the annual meeting on May 2 and 3 and for iris week, 
beginning April 28. At the first session of the society on May 2, 
a luncheon was served in the grill, followed by a busineess 
session at which B. Y. Morrison of Washington, D. C., de- 
livered an address. Later in the afternoon delegates and guests 
visited the gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Williams and 
in the evening Clint McDade of Chattanooga showed motion 
pictures of the most famous iris gardens in the country. 

On Friday morning, May 3, 100 members were the guests 
at breakfast of Chancellor and Mrs. J. H. Kirkland at Vander- 
bilt University. Many came early to see the iris blooms in the 
gardens in their morning freshness. 

In coniunction with the meeting there was an exhibition of 
irises at the hotel under the direction of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Davidson County. A feature of the show was the 
exhibits of garden groups, in which irises were prominent, 
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staged by the local garden clubs. Iris blooms were shipped to 
the show by air from California. Iris paintings done by local 
artists were on display. The judges at the show were Mrs. J. 
Edgar Hires of Ardmore, Pa., Mrs. Herman E. Lewis, Haver- 
hill, and Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, Lowell, Mass. 

At the show a list of 32 gardens open to visitors was avail- 
able. Members of the Junior League were in charge of trans- 
portation and the visitor booths, thus making it possible for 
delegates to see many nearby gardens. 

Iris week in Nashville was the occasion for many celebra- 
tions. Pageants were put on by the schools. On Friday evening, 
May 3, 150 Ward-Belmont girls staged a pageant in the Par- 
thenon, telling the story of the iris in legend and song. An iris 
queen and her attendants were presented. During the week a 
concert was given by the Nashville Symphony Orchestra. 


University Sponsors Flower Show Schools 

The Agricultural Extension Service of Ohio State University 
is offering a series of flower show schools in June. These schools 
are open to any one interested without charge. They will be 
conducted by Professor Victor H. Ries, floriculture specialist 
of the university. 

The morning of each school is to be spent in a discussion of 
flower show organization and management. The afternoon is 
to be used to stage a small flower show by those attending. This 
will give practical experience in flower shows and allow many 
questions and problems to be discussed by the group. 

Mr. Ries’ book—‘‘Flower Shows, Their Organization, 
Management and Judging,’ published by the Ohio Association 
of Garden Clubs—will be used as a text book. The schedule 


is as follows: 


June 4—Flower Show School at Jackson, Ohio 
June 5—Flower Show School, Hamilton County 
June 7—Flower Show School, Dayton 

June 18—-Flower Show School, Pandora 

June 19—-Flower Show School, Toledo 


Additional schools are planned for Akron, Columbus, and 
Cleveland, and all persons interested in flower show manage- 
ment are invited to attend. 


Scholarship at Lowthorpe Offered 

The Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture for 
Women in Groton, Mass., announces for the scholastic year 
1935-1936, a scholarship amounting to the cost of tuition 
($500), which will be given to a student who wishes to 
study landscape architecture. Candidates for this scholarship 
must be over 21 years of age and must have their bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited institution, or experience which has 
fitted them to undertake professional training in this field. 

The award will be made after a most careful consideration 
of the personal record of the applicant. Those interested 
should send in their qualifications to John A. Parker, director, 
Groton, Mass. 

It is possible for a studenthaving won this entrance scholar- 
ship to compete for a similar grant of $500, which is given 
each year to cover the cost of tuition of a second or third-year 
student demonstrating unusual ability. 


A ROCK GARDEN EUPHORBIA 


ge the varied genus euphorbia which includes such widely 
different plants as the crown-of-thorns, Euphorbia splen- 
dens, poinsettia, E. pulcherrima, and snow-on-the-mountain, 
E. marginata, is to be found an attractive rock garden and 
border plant which has unusual yellowish flowers in May. It 
is E. myrsinites, of more or less sprawling habit with blue- 
green leaves borne close to the stems. At the end of each branch 
is a cluster of flowers, but as so often happens with euphorbias 
the effect comes more from the surrounding leaflets or bracts 
which are also yellow. Presumably the plants are not particu- 
lar as to soil for they grow well to a height of 12 inches in 
sunny dry places or in moist, heavy ones. Propagation is by 
seeds or division. 









FITTING THE POOL INTO THE LANDSCAPE 


Location is a matter which requires more 
careful study than it commonly receives 


POOL in a formal garden or in an informal landscape 
will add much of interest and charm if properly placed, 
but the problem to be presented if the scheme is formal 
is entirely different from the one to consider if it be informal. 

In a formal scheme a pool often becomes a dominant but a 
cold feature, without beauty except that which quiet water 
always has when reflecting the blue sky and the white clouds. 
Then one may wish that the designer had never thought of a 
pool; a stretch of soft green would have been preferable. All 
too often it looks more like a swimming pool than anything 
else. To overcome this effect, some designers elaborate the 
form of the masonry edge or lip, still without obtaining a 
happy result. Others try to soften it by setting clumps of iris 
and other plants in irregular fashion around the edge. This 
merely gives an effect of disorder in a formal design. 

Some of the modern English designers have taken to pro- 
ducing pools of complicated rectangular forms with a great 
amount of masonry in evidence. Then they are planted around 
with things that grow in a wild tangle, obscuring nearly all 
the walls and the water surface as well. The water area becomes 
too small for the composition, and the mass of planting fol- 
lowing the edges overwhelms the architectural design. 

Another scheme now much used is what might be called 
the little canal or ditch style. In this the water is carried all 
down a straight axis through the garden area, widening out at 
one or more points into the size of a pool. If there is an actual 
ditch which must be kept open for drainage, how much better 
it would be to take care of this in an unobtrusive way, and 
then have a pool well placed for its own sake. This little canal 
is taken directly from the Moorish garden, where the straight 
ditches have a practical purpose, for they are the main lines of 
the irrigation system that is necessary in the dry countries of 
the Moors. 

If a garden is very small, the pool will have to be small, and 


then it needs to be simple and choice in detail of curb and 
form. The Moors of Spain understood how to do this. They 
derived their ideas from the Persians. Of course they always 
liked to have jets to throw the spray into the air which actu- 
ally served to cool the air. We do not need that in our climate, 
although sprays and jets add sparkle to a pool that is quite 
worth having. Of course the spray will be under control by 
valves to turn it on or off. 

But there are opportunities for having quiet pools in larger 
compositions. One which comes to my mind has a dense 
background of mixed foliage on a rising slope with one very 
beautiful statue standing out from this background and re- 
flected in the pool. Such an effect adds great dignity to a place; 
the visitor will always remember it. 

The sad mistake is frequently made of placing a pool in 
the center of the composition without a strong design to hold 
it there. If the composition is informal and the pool is placed 
in the central open space, it will never look weli. Planting usu- 
ally is added to try to make it look better, but that merely 
serves to increase the size of the mass which has intruded into 
the open center of the place. 

In such cases of informal designs, a place can usually be 
found at one side of the central open space where there is a 
natural background, or one can be formed. Then the pool can 
be made an attractive part of the whole picture. It frequently 
will produce a better effect in formal designs that are simple, 
if the pool is at one end and not plumb in the center. 

The Italian gardeners of the Renaissance handled their pools 
with great skill and charm of variety. Study pictures of Villa 
Lante and this will be evident. The French handled their 
pools in a grand and broad style, as at Versailles and Vaux- 
le-Vicomte. So it is evident that when we use pools in our 
formal designs, it will need to be done with skill in composi- 
tion and with understanding of when to be simple in form 
and when to be elaborate, as a comparison of the two styles 
mentioned will show. 

There will be times in a formal scheme when the pool be- 





A pool in a charming setting on the grounds of Dr. J. Henry Lancashire at Manchester, Mass. 
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comes the chief feature or center of the design; but there are 
other cases when it becomes an incident, and is then found to 
one side of the main axis of the formal scheme or at the end of 
an axis line. The variety of ways that a pool can be handled 
in a formal design are without end. Success in the result de- 
pends on the designer’s ability and experience. 

In the naturalistic style of gardening a pool can be intro- 
duced with lovely effect far more easily, because there is so 
much more freedom in the composing of the different ele- 
ments, and while one may not attain great charm in the com- 
position there is not the danger of spoiling a whole design, 
and getting a distinctly disagreeable result. It is a natural expe- 
rience for us to find pools in the countryside, especially in the 
East; some are plain and uninteresting, others are charming. 





a ai 


An informal pool in the garden of Mr. and Mrs. George B. Baker 
in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


These latter, we will find in studying them, are so shaped and 
composed with rocks, or banks, or trees as a background, or 
with an overhanging tree, and a little island perhaps, that they 
give fascinating pictures that change from each point of view. 

To handle these naturalistic pools successfully, go first and 
study Nature. There are still places in this country where the 
natural scenery has not been obliterated or cut into by what 
we call the progress of civilization. Then, too, there are some 
fine bits that have been preserved in our national and state 
parks. Then design the pool, using what there is on the 
ground of good natural effect, like a background of woods or 
a large rock that can be made part of the edge of the pool. 
Consider the position of the sun in relation to the pool and its 
background; also of vital importance is the line of approach. 
The question of how much shade there will be and how much 
sunlit ground is also important. 

Next comes the choice of plants to be used. Do not try to 
include all you know; instead make a careful selection. Let one 
or two kinds dominate, and secure a major effect of bloom of 
some one kind for several different times in the year. 
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In the building of naturalistic pools the question of the 
form of the ground and the use of rocks becomes very impor- 
tant. Directions for procedure cannot be given; one has to 
simply have the artistic ability to create beautiful combina- 
tions of forms and masses. 

Questions of construction are of vital and practical impor- 
tance. One certainly cannot have a successful pool if the water 
leaches away in a few hours. One must provide for a constant 
level of the water to be maintained throughout the Summer, 
for a half-dried-up naturalistic pool is a sad-looking feature 
in any landscape. 

In general there are three ways of making a watertight 
bottom; one, by the use of concrete, usually reinforced; a sec- 
ond, by the use of sheets of lead, and a third by the use of 
puddled clay. The third method gives a naturalistic effect; 
the first two need special treatment to disguise their 
artificiality. 

Where a pool already exists the most satisfactory opportu- 
nity is offered to get a natural effect, the pool being enlarged 
or changed in form as desired: but there must be a reserve 
water supply for the drought of the Summer time. 

The American public seems at this time carried away by 
interest in the naturalistic style of gardening; but we should 
not fail to appreciate the beauty of fine formal or architectural 
design. 

—Harold Hill Blossom. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


“OUR LADY OF THE SNOW” 


Fudd really choice alpine plants have the reputation of 
being difficult to grow, and many we would have adorn- 
ing our gardens live up to their reputation in our exacting 
climate. 

“Our Lady of the Snow”’ with just reasonable care proves 
to be a first rate rock garden plant. A true denizen of the 
European Alps, Anemone vernalis opens its lovely chalices as 
soon as the snow has melted, sometimes pushing its way 
through the white mantle before the thaw is fully completed. 
Obviously the common name was given for this peculiar habit. 

In effect A. vernalis is a diminutive A. pulsatilla with shaggy, 
deeply cut leaves spread flat upon the ground radiating from a 
moderately thick root stock. Oval shaped buds rise from the 
center, covered with beautiful silky golden hairs, giving but 
sweet foretaste of superb beauty to come. The flowers are large 
and luminous, pearly white, occasionally softest rose and of 
irresistible charm and loveliness, retaining still the downy 
gold on the outside with a faint tinge of purple. The highly 
attractive heads of feathery silver awns which follow prolong 
the season of joy. 

A deep sandy loam seems to be the main requirement with 
an annual top dressing after flowering. This takes care of the 
young surface roots which are likely to lift the plant unless top 
dressed. Never reaching m6re than three or four inches in 
height, A. vernalis should be given an honored place in full 
sun. 

—Don Richardson. 
Springfield, N. J. 


PLANTS NOT READILY MOVED 


‘Pyyridng- good garden plants deeply resent being moved 
about. Among them is the gasplant, which can be de- 
pended upon to thrive in one location for scores of years. The 
lovely Christmas rose dislikes being divided and moved, al- 
though the entire plant can be shifted about safely if an 
abundance of earth is kept on the roots. Peonies are best left 
for several years without being disturbed. Some annuals also 
sulk if they are moved, among them being most of the pop- 
pies, baby’s breath, lupins, mignonette, cornflowers, love-in-a- 
mist and lavateras. The seeds of these annuals should be sown 
where they are to grow. The seed can be sown now in the 
open ground. 
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ERHAPS the fact has been noticed that orchids have been 

coming rapidly to the front as florists’ flowers. Their popu- 
larity will continue to grow, I am sure, as the public gains 
more knowledge of their remarkable keeping qualities. Re- 
cently I had the privilege of chatting with Mr. Walter Arma- 
cost of Los Angeles, Calif., who, I suppose, grows more seedling 
orchids than any other man in this country—perhaps more 
than any other man in the world. In addition, he has a very 
large collection of plants which provide cut flowers, and his 
methods of bringing orchids to the attention of flower lovers 
is unique. 

When he is invited to speak before church societies or other 
organizations, he carries with him a number of cattleya 
blooms, which he hands to those present with the request that 
they keep them for 24 hours only and then hand them to 
someone else with the same stipulation. Now, cattleyas will 
often stay in good condition for three weeks, and the peregri- 
nations of a single flower have been found to include a day in 
the home of a bedridden child, another day at the bedside of 
an aged invalid, an evening at a grand ball, a morning at a 
wedding, a Sunday in a hospital and so on until the flower 
finally drooped and faded. Mr. Armacost calls this his ‘orchid 
a day plan.’’ It is worth consideration elsewhere. How else 
could 20 persons or more be permitted to enjoy the beauty of 
a single bloom! 

Doubtless cattleyas are the orchids most commonly offered 
in the stores, but there are other kinds which last longer, 
cymbidiums in particular. It is not unusual for a spray of 
cymbidiums to remain in good condition for two months. 
There is record of a spray, I believe, which was cut in Eng- 
land, sent to an exhibition in this country, transferred from 
there to a state dinner and then returned to England to be 
included in the decorations at a banquet there, its condition 
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being almost as good as when it started on its travels. Cym- 
bidiums are now to be found in some of the stores and, of 
course, form an important part of every large orchid 
collection. 


READ a note in the May | issue of Horticulture about the 

planting of Elliott’s yellow calla lily in the garden, al- 
though it is used more frequently as a house plant. As a matter 
of fact, the dwarf form of the white calla lily commonly 
known as the Godfrey calla is equally at home in a garden 
planting. Probably the ordinary tall kind, Zantedeschia ethio- 
pica, could be grown outside if the bulbs were kept over the 
Winter, but they would be too tall to be satisfactory. God- 
frey’s calla, with its short, stout stems, can readily withstand 
outdoor conditions and looks particularly well when planted 
close to a pool. That, indeed, is the ideal place for it. 

It is evident that calla lilies of all kinds have a remarkable 
hold upon the public’s fancy. This fact became apparent at 
the recent Spring flower show in Boston when Frank Wheeler 
of Natick set up a magnificent display confined wholly to the 
callas—a display which won a gold medal. I found crowds of 
people constantly around this group. Calla lilies have become 
a tradition in the Wheeler family because Frank Wheeler's 
father, the late James Wheeler, at one time exhibition manager 
for the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, was for many 
years the largest grower of calla lilies in the New England 
states. 


I HAVE been interested to observe that the Pennsylvania 
School of Horticulture for Women at Ambler, Pa., is con- 
tinuing its garden visitations this year. This school is an 
unusual institution, well managed and serving a useful pur- 





The calla lilies set up by Mr. Frank Wheeler of Natick, Mass., at the recent Spring flower show in Boston were awarded a gold medal. 
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pose. I visited the school for the first time last season and was 
surprised at the extent of its equipment, especially its splendid 
buildings. 

The graduates of this school are young women who have 
been taught all phases of horticulture and are competent to 
become estate superintendents. I was a bit skeptical at first 
about the opportunities which might be presented to these 
girls, but soon learned that they are in demand, at least in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, where several large, well-known 
estates are being directed by women from the Ambler school. 

I was particularly interested to find that several of these 
women had a number of trained men working under them— 
men who recognized and appreciated their ability and who 
were glad to take orders from them. Some of the graduates are 
also doing good work in rehabilitation schools and at institu- 
tions where victims of the war are being taught how to make a 
living from the soil, even though physically handicapped. It 

















Madame Lefeber is a new tulip of gigantic size, measuring 
nine inches in diameter. 


is interesting, too, and gratifying to find girls from well-to-do 
families studying at Ambler in order that they may supervise 
their own estates and gain a greater appreciation of their 
gardens. 


EORGE B. FURNISS (February 15), I venture to say, 
has not the true campanula Telham Beauty in his 
possession. Miss Amy Hore recently gave a brief history of 
this variety. It is not a hybrid, but a repetition of a mutation 
found in Virginia some 50 years ago, but which was lost after 
being sent to England. Telham Beauty was the name adopted 
for the break when it appeared some few years ago in the 
gardens of Telham Court, England. Seed of it never comes 
true; in fact, I have never seen a seedling that remotely re- 
sembles Telham Beauty except for vigor. Telham Beauty 
has not pendent flowers; they are bold, wide expanded cups, 
fully three inches across when well grown. The only way to 
get the true variety is from cuttings or divisions. While 
vigorous it is much more miffy than the ordinary Campanula 
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persicifolia and is apt to die out especially in shady spots. Mr. 
Furniss can rest assured that he has not the true thing. 


AN ASTONISHING NEW TULIP 


HERE came to “Breeze Hill’’ at the bulb-planting time in 

the Autumn of 1934, from our forward-moving friends 
at Sassenheim, Holland, the Van Leeuwens, a batch of new 
varieties of narcissi and tulips. Among the latter was one 
which warrants a paragraph. It is the tulip Madame Lefeber, 
described as a hybrid derived from Tultpa fosteriana, which 
those who have Sir Daniel Hall’s authoritative work on the 
tulip will remember as being shown in brilliant scarlet, half 
size, on the cover of the book. 

Madame Lefeber bloomed this Easter time, ahead of any 
but a few of the single early tulips, and was iiterally amazing 
in its size, its radiant color, and its general difference. As closed 
for the night the flower was five inches high. Open, it was nine 
inches across. This bigness does not mean coarseness, for each 
of the six great petals, rectangular in general shape, and with 
rounded corners and no central point, was almost dainty in 
its refinement. The base outside was greenish yellow, and 
inside a peculiarly rich dark brown, sharply and decoratively 
bordered in clear yellow, though these colors did not appear 
so as to modify the scarlet beauty of the flower. The general 
shape was pleasingly informal, suggesting no other tulip I 
know. 

While the whole plant did not reach the predicted 30 
inches in height, it was of sturdy, upstanding appearance. The 
leaves were more than five inches across, with a length of nine 
inches, and surely very “‘different.”’ 

Coming so early in the tulip time—I have checked 42 of 
the newer narcissi with good open blooms, when forsythias 
were just at their maximum—this new tulip offers amazing 
decorative quality. It pulls visitors right across the garden, and 
has more of a “‘kick’’ than most of the scarlet Oriental poppies. 
There may be another class of tulips on the way, based on 
T. fosteriana, if this Madame Lefeber is any criterion. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Penn. 


PLANTS FOR HOT, DRY SPOTS 


| Sarat garden makers are faced with the necessity of grow- 

ing their flowers in dry sunny locations and perhaps in 
poor soil. Some plants, fortunately, thrive in such situations. 
Among them is the portulaca, which makes a lovely low- 
growing bed or border, the golden-flowered bartonia, and 
most of the nasturtiums. Indeed, if nasturtiums have very rich 
ground they will produce a heavy growth of foliage but yield 
only a few flowers. Verbenas like hot sunny locations, and so 
does the iceplant or mesembryanthemum. The bearded iris, for 
that matter, will grow in extremely hot situations and in 
sandy soil. Among perennials, however, there is nothing better 
than the gaillardia, although this perennial will surely fail in 
a garden which is low or wet. 


OVERHANGS IN ROCK GARDENS 


UTHORITIES on rock gardening have placed a taboo on 
the so-called overhang in the rock garden. However, no 
observant person could agree with them after examining a few 
hundred natural rock formations. Frequently in nature over- 
hangs exist which recede like steps so that in each one the drip 
and surface run-off of water are carried into the soil pocket 
below. Overhangs of this type give frail alpines like Dicentra 
uniflora and certain ferns a measure of protection from sun and 
weather. I have never seen D. uniflora blooming outside the 
overhang. Ferns of the Ceropteris triangularis and Pellaa densa 
types like these shelters. Saxifraga tolmiei likes overhanging 
niches too. 
—J.H. Heckner. 
Brownsboro, Ore. 











ANOTHER SEASON WITH THE BEGONIA CLUB 


Written reports are circulated among 
the members in the different states 


From Maryland—A good cure for mealy bug may be made 
by half-filling a pint bottle with denatured alcohol. Add a 
few drops of Black Leaf 40, fill with clear water, shake well 
and spray thoroughly. Fischer’s Ricinifolia has a recumbent 
rootstalk, and large bright green leaves, veined red underneath. 
The stems are covered with soft red hairs, and the large 
sprays of pale pink flowers are borne on long stems. 

There is very little difference in the growth or leaf shape 
in the Star begonias. The difference is in the color. Sunder- 
bruchi has a wide green stripe down the long veins, but its 
variety nigricans is a clear dark color without the stripe. 

From Massachusetts—I have one new begonia, Venosa, 
which I have grown from a two-leaved baby to a good- 
sized plant. It is somewhat like Peltata, but the leaves are 
of a more transparent quality. The upper side is a clear 
green, lightly frosted with a silver-gray coating. The under 
side is as thickly gray-felted as the upper side of Peltata. The 
large, papery, light brown stipules are very interesting, and 
the new leaves are so folded and crumpled that it does not 
seem that they will ever unfold, but they do. The wrinkles 
gradually disappear and the large, round leaves are perfectly 
flat. Like Peltata, it is a native of Brazil. 

Acutangularis may be a seedling of Zebrina, or Angularis. 
It has a broader, heavier leaf than Angularis, and it is not so 
clearly veined. The leaves retain the sharp folds of the bud- 
form for a long while after they unfold, and the edges are 
coarsely but sharply notched. They are also a darker red 
beneath. The stem of Zebrina is only very lightly grooved, 
but Acutangularis is so deeply grooved that the stem has five 
sharp ridges or channels in it. 

Chiala alba has grown into a fine plant. It is well branched 
and the ruffled leaves are a clear yellow-green. The large, 
drooping flowers are pure white, and it has bloomed continu- 
ously ever since it grew its first pair of leaves. It somewhat 
resembles President Carnot, with white flowers, instead of red. 

From Montana—Urea is a very strong nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer and must be used at about one-third the strength stated 
on the package, and never during the three Winter months. It 
stimulates growth of foliage. Superphosphate encourages 
earlier and more bloom and better substance. It is much 
superior to bone meal as a source of phosphorus. Mix a little 
superphosphate with potting soil—it is safe. 

Anyone interested in fertilizers for house plants should 
read ‘‘Fertilizers for Greenhouse and Garden Crops’’ by Pro- 
fessor Alex Laurie and Professor J. B. Esmond of Ohio and 
Michigan state colleges. The use of peat is fully discussed in this 
book. It is shown that peat is richer in nitrogen than manure, 
and better. However, it is necessary to mix a very little manure 
with the potting soil, one-tenth, or less. The bacteria in the 
manure works also on the peat and quickly releases its food 
elements. Peat in the potting soil helps its moisture-holding 
ability. It also increases the porosity of the soil, so no sand is 
needed. Sand only takes up room. 

I have never used tin cans for house plants. With 75 pots 
in the house and the water pan in the furnace always supplied 
with water, there seems to be enough moisture in the air for 
the plants. Perhaps the peat in the soil helps a little. As far as 
I can judge, the roots at the sides of the pots are not more 
likely to dry out than the roots lying near the surface of the 
soil. If the pot is well drained, not too large, and not watered 
too much, the plants will thrive. It is surprising how large a 
plant can be grown in a comparatively small pot. Last Sum- 
mer, a Coralline Lucerna three feet high, with four strong 
canes, many leaves, and with, at one time, seven huge flower 
clusters, thrived in a five-inch pot. Friends advised me to put 


it in a larger pot, but I had learned my lesson, and remained 
firm. 

From Vermont—We have had some very finc Calia lily 
begonias, which we have grown out in the garden. The leaves 
darkened somewhat, in color, the white becoming quite rosy, 
so the calla effect was not so apparent, but it seemed to be 
good for the plant which grew healthily. Olbia is one of my 
favorites. The maple-shaped leaf is about four by six inches, 
and the upper surface has a peculiar bronze-green shading, 
with a number of silver spots of varying size on the young 
leaves. The under side of the leaves is quite red. Unfortunately 
Olbia is a very tender plant, and my specimen has had a diffi- 
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The begonia Peltata, which Venosa resembles, has leaves 
as woolly as a mullein. 


cult time of it. When this happens I put it in a Wardian case. 

From Maryland—I have repotted all my begonias. With 
the goodman’s help, I prepared fresh soil. I washed the pots, 
then shook off the old soil. If there were any signs of root 
gall, I took top cuttings and destroyed the old plant. I found 
only one of the low-growing sorts so affected—lIIlustrata. 
I cut out the infected part, dusted well with sulphur, and 
potted in the fresh soil. I hope to save it. I believe the plant 
which some of us have been calling Wallow Special is really 
Freda Grant, a California seedling. The small, yellow-green 
ruffled leaves, deep red beneath, answer the description. 

From California—My seedlings of Mrs. Kimball are 
coming along well. The leaves are very round and spotted, 
but I suppose that as they age they will change to the per- 
manent leaf color. Some one has said that all seedling begonias 
have spotted leaves, but this is not so. The young leaves of 
Compta were green, without a trace of spots, also the Incar- 
nata seedlings. If the seed were from a spotted variety, the 
leaves naturally would show spots at first. If we knew the 
parentage of Mrs. Kimball, we might understand why the 
young leaves are spotted, and the mature leaves are clear green. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1934-35 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors tn determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year or in 1933 will not be permitted to make an entry 
in the 1935 competition. Year Books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of “Horticulture,’’ 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1. 


DANGER IN NARCISSUS SITUATION 


OME weeks ago announcement was made in these columns 
that the secretary of agriculture, the Honorable Henry A. 
Wallace, had decided to remove the quarantine that prevented 
the importation of narcissus bulbs except under restrictions 
which made it impossible for the average amateur to obtain 
them. This announcement was received with satisfaction by 
garden makers throughout the country, especially those inter- 
ested in bulbous plants, but with consternation by such com- 
mercial growers as have established large plantations in the 
West and in other parts of the country. The state legislature 
of Oregon, where the bulb growing industry is well estab- 
lished, has protested against the lifting of the embargo and 
some commercial interests are bringing strong pressure to bear 
upon Secretary Wallace to persuade him that his action was 
ili judged or at least premature. 

This situation has prompted amateur growers to publicly 
endorse the secretary's position. Dr. Lee A. Strong, chief of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is the man directly responsible for 
the liberalizing of the department’s attitude. At a dinner of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society held in Philadelphia, 
March 26, Dr. Strong said: 


In looking over the bulb situation, I became convinced that we were on the 
wrong track in view of the widespread nature of the bulb pests which influ- 
enced the placing of the quarantine and the further fact that we had quaran- 
tined the bulb and not the pests. Therefore, I recommended to the Secretary 
of Agriculture that the restrictions of narcissus bulbs be changed to permit 
their unlimited entry but that rightly or wrongly the American producers of 
narcissus bulbs had been encouraged to go into the production of narcissus to 
supply a demand to be created by the placing of restrictions in 1926 and that 
simple justice dictated that a reasonable time be afforded for adjustments 
necessary to meet the conditions created by resumption of unlimited entry. 


Dr. Strong said that he accepted full responsibility for the 
recommendations and that he could not believe it was the 
intention of Congress that a plant quarantine act should be 
used for any other purpose, meaning, of course, as a tariff wall. 

In addition, Dr. Strong said: 


I have no thought of criticizing the bulb growers of the United States for 
their attitude. They have tried in every way to go along with the department. 
‘My conclusion is that the department has been wrong. When we base a deci- 
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sion as to the eligibility of a plant to enter the United States on its commercial 
availability in this country or on its horticultural necessity to this country, 
we are in a field where we don’t belong. If plants are known to be dangerous 
to the country, they should not be admitted in any quantity for any purpose. 
If they are not dangerous, the only limit placed should be based on our ability 
to make proper inspections, and once admitted the plants should go into such 
usage as the country desires, except in those cases where follow-up inspections 
are deemed necessary. 


As a result of this address, the executive council of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, at a meeting on April 17, 
passed the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, the members of the executive council of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society were gratified at the presentation of the policy of the 
Bureau of Plant Quarantine as outlined by Dr. Lee A. Strong in his address 
before the society on March 26 and later published, and 

WHEREAS, this society wishes once more to place itself on record as 
favoring all just and reasonable scientific quarantines and as opposing quaran- 
tines imposed nominally against plant pests that, for commercial reasons, act 
as a protection against competition; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the society endorses the present attitude of the adminis- 
tration and begs the Secretary of Agriculture to adhere to this policy which 
has already been attacked by commercial interests who desire to use the plant 
quarantine as a tariff. 


At a meeting of the trustees of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society held May 6, a vote was passed to indorse the 
position taken by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and 
the secretary was instructed to write a letter to the secretary 
of agriculture to that effect. 

Because of the efforts being made by commercial interests to 
change the policy announced by the department as a result of 
Dr. Strong’s recommendation, it seems necessary for all per- 
sons interested in free and unlimited entry of narcissus bulbs as 
well as the general broadening of quarantine measures to pre- 
sent their views to the Department of Agriculture in no un- 
certain manner. This will be done, of course, with a full 
realization of the fact that the commercial growers who have 
invested large sums in American bulb fields are bound to suffer 
a hardship unless some measure of relief is given them by 
Congress. 

The fact must also be kept in mind, however, that two 
wrongs do not make a right, and that the mischief resulting 
from the establishment of a virtual tariff act under the guise of 
a quarantine measure can have no justification. Real justice can 
be given only by creating genuine tariff protection. 


CEDAR RUST IN WEST VIRGINIA 


| tee SIR—The article on cedar rust in the April 15 issue 
of Horticulture by Mr. Irvin Crowell calls to mind a 
situation that occurred in West Virginia in 1930. 

Virginia had passed a cedar rust law two or three years 
before. Maryland, although the apple belt is fringed with 
cedars, preferred to let things stand. In 1925 a law for the 
control and eradication of cedar rust was passed by the West 
Virginia Legislature. The law stated that all cedars within 
three miles of an orchard must go upon the demand of the 
orchardist. In the Winter of 1929 a crew of cutters under the 
direction of a state employee inaugurated cedar cutting in the 
neighborhood of Shepherdstown, which is in the heart of the 
orchard country, and many magnificent cedars fell. 

Soon there was very determined opposition and not only 
orchardists and land owners, but the entire neighborhood 
entered the fray. Public meetings were held and associations 
formed and feelings ran high. Finally the man in charge of 
cutting was removed, but a tremendous sentiment had been 
built up against cutting, for there are far more cedar owners 
than orchardists. 

After a temporary lull cutting was resumed. One day on 
arriving at the field of operations the workmen found American 
flags fastened to the tops of the cedars. Now, they reasoned, no 
one must fell the flag. The governor of the state assured them 
by letter that the cutting was legal. Then the cedarists appealed 
to the president of the United States, who had no suggestion 
except advice to obey the law. They erected tall poles and again 
the flag waved—but the cedar trees are gone. 


—Anne Schley. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 





DAFFODILS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 


Comments on varieties, cultural methods and 
similar matters in the American year book. 


wide range of material which it supplies and the constant 

appearance of improved varieties has resulted in the pub- 
lication by the American Horticultural Society of the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Daffodil Year Book.’’* Naturally John C. Wister, who has 
for so many years served the interests of daffodils, is a promi- 
nent contributor to the book. He finds that to obtain the long- 
est season of bloom one must have many different varieties and 
also, if possible, several different locations, varying from a 
southern exposure fully protected from the north winds for 
the earliest flowers, to a northern exposure with shade to the 
south for the latest. In a thorough discussion of varieties Mr. 
Wister outlines those which may be chosen to give six weeks 
of bloom. Inexpensive forms of the pseudo-narcissus, which has 
escaped from cultivation in the southern states, yield the great- 
est amount of early bloom. Of the large trumpet varieties 
Winter Gold is about the earliest, beginning to bloom during 
the last few days of March in his garden in Pennsylvania. 
There, King Alfred begins to flower usually between April 6 
and 9. Alice Knights is one of the first white trumpet varieties. 
The earliest giant leedsi is Mermaid. 

The height of the daffodil season for Mr. Wister is between 
April 20 and 25. Many fine varieties are listed that bloom at 
this time. In the cyclamineus group is Le Beau although Mr. 
Wister feels that the importance of the group lies entirely in 
the two early varieties, February Gold and March Sunshine. 
Golden Sceptre, a jonquil, has probably the longest season of 
any Variety. 

The poets are the latest varieties. Outstanding on the list 
are Huon, Inca, Kestrel, Ringdove, Rupert Brooke, Sarpedon, 
Snow King and Sonata. Mrs. Chester J. Hunt is the last of the 


| widespread popularity of the daffodil in America, the 





*'The American Daffodil Year Book,” published by The American Horticultural Society, 
Washington, D. C. Price 50 cents. . 


— barri, and of the leedsis St. Anthony is outstandingly 
ate. 

Mary J. Averett suggests a plan for incorporating daffodil 
shows in the programs of garden clubs. She says that the 
proper time to plan and announce a formal public daffodil 
show is at least 13 months before the date of the show. A 
schedule issued at the opening of the daffodil season will en- 
able members to select varieties which they like from shows, 
exhibition gardens of growers and gardens of friends. The 
show committee can stage an impromptu show at a late April 
meeting of the club including a demonstration exhibit of the 
main classes in the schedule. In June and again in September 
reminders can be sent out that orders should be placed and 
bulbs obtained. A month before the date of the show, final 
schedules could be sent out and entries could be required four 
or five days beforehand to facilitate the staging of arrange- 
ments. 

Notes are printed posthumously from the pen of David 
Griffiths the bulb expert, late of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The variety Van Waveren’s Giant is particu- 
larly good for border plantings. Bulbs were set out in groups 
of three spaced six to eight inches apart. The groups are placed 
between clumps of lilies, delphiniums and shrubs. During six 
years the display of blooms has improved every year. The 
daffodil fly, one of the pests which brought about the bulb 
quarantine, has been controlled in these plantings by scattering 
thinly crude naphtholene flakes around each planting of bulbs, 
putting a little soil over them at the close of the blooming 
period. This method seems to have controlled the fly. 

There are differing opinions as to the best locations for 
naturalized daffodil bulbs. The experience of David Griffiths 
on the west coast was that naturalizing in woodlands is 
scarcely practical because of the very rapid growth of native 
shrubs and trees, which require constant and burdensome 
labor to keep in check. Instead, naturalizing is done in grass- 
lands at the Bellingham, Wash., station. 





This vast planting of daffodils indicates the great demand for the bulbs which exists in the trade and among amateurs 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


When you are earnestly striving to so plan your 
garden that it will give you and your friends the 
utmost delight. ; 

It may be that in our new catalog you will find just 
the plants and shrubs that will give your garden that 
added distinction and difference that you are longing 
for, and which will make your grounds beautiful be- 
yond compare. 

Our line is complete with a wide variety of ORNA- 
MENTAL SHADE TREES — HYBRID and NATIVE 
RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS — the BEST of 
the FLOWERING SHRUBS — HYBRID LILACS — 
the CREAM of the World's CHOICEST PEONIES — 
IRIS — PHLOX — HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. 


Then best of all, our prices are moderate, indeed. 
May we have the privilege of serving you? 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 











GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AMERICA'S FINEST GARDEN MONTHLY 


A complete garden magazine—practical, useful, and up- 
to-date. As official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden Society, it 
brings you authoritative information on all branches of 
horticulture. There is nothing else quite like it. See it at the 
show or send for a copy today. 25c a copy, $2.00 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 7 MONTHS FOR $1.00 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE, 522-H Fifth Ave., New York City 








ROCK PLANTS from the NORTH 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers 
600 Varieties of Rock Plants 
9 Good Sedums 9 Choice Native Rock Plants 


OC CE ck ns caes seeeenan $.35 Anemone canadensis ............ $.25 
S.anglicum minus ............. 25 0 Fe 35 
FT ee -25 Aster linariifolius .............. 25 
re ere -25 Campanu'a rotundifolia ......... -25 
ee os aed a te Aare aca 35 Chrysoganum virginianum ....... +25 
8. ee ee -75 Dodecatheon Hugeri ............ -50 
©. BROMPORRIONSS 2... cc ccccceces oO - CIEE og 6 ov cccliece cites -50 
ee -25 Houstonia longifolia ............ -25 
SS Perr rrr re ee -50 Cypripedium acaule ............ .25 


ASK FOR OUR “ROCK GARDEN CATALOG” 


If interested in Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens or Garden Perennials send for 
our “General Nursery Catalog’’—Both catalogs are Free. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vt. 
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On the other hand Carl H. Krippendorf of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, reports that he has never had much success in planting 
bulbs in meadows or orchards, as the blue grass sod is much 
too tough for the proper growth or bloom of the bulbs, but 
that in thin to medium woodlands in which Spring wild 
flowers thrive in any exposure except north many varieties of 
daffodils bloom and increase remarkably, giving more and 
more bloom and making larger and finer clumps for many 
years after planting. 

Mr. Krippendorf reports that no gadget has been made that 
can be used conveniently for planting bulbs. It is best for a 
man to tie burlap to his knees and then get down on them and 
plant with an extra strong trowel. Thus equipped, a man can 
plant at least 2,500 bulbs a day. 

A favorite of all the varieties planted in the woodlands is 
the Queen of Spain. It is of fair increase, wonderful constitu- 
tion, distinctive coloring and lasts longer in good conditions 
than any other. For a pale effect late in the season Mrs. Lang- 
try can not be surpassed. Plantings made 20 years ago still 
look like snowdrifts in mid-April. Just before Mrs. Langtry, 
Barri Conspicuus gives a wonderful effect with its long- 
stemmed pale yellow flowers and red-rimmed cups. 

When bulbs finally need dividing they are pulled out of the 
ground by their leaves as soon as possible after flowering. This 
is done directly after a soaking rain. The bulbs come out in 
clumps and can be planted in large beds where they may be 
easily located and divided during a dry spell in August. 

Alfred Bates has many praiseworthy remarks to make 
about some of the old daffodils that should not be neglected 
in the search for new choice varieties. Cornelia makes a splen- 
did showing in the garden, its soft yellow blossoms being 
borne in profusion. King Alfred does best in a heavy soil that 
is rich, in which it will produce rich chrome-yellow blossoms. 
Golden Spur is bright yellow and it has a graceful poise. Glory 
of Leiden makes a splendid showing in the garden and is 
beautiful for cutting. Loveliness, a white trumpet variety, is 
placed first in the list. The flowers are exceptionally fine. The 
bulbs should be planted in full sun where the roots of some 
small tree or shrub will keep them dry in the Summer. Mr. 
Bates makes many choices in the different groups of daffodils 
which might be used as a guide of inexpensive varieties that 
are indispensable. 

Florence Edna Foote, a well-known daffodil fancier in 
Michigan, reports that Coverack Perfection, which she has 
grown for four years, has flourished and multiplied so freely 
that she can recommend it both as a show flower and as a 
garden variety. So far St. Egwin, a giant barri, stands alone 
in its class. It is a pure soft yellow throughout, of the heaviest 
substance and smoothest texture imaginable—a flower that 
probably wiil never be excelled. She has had remarkable suc- 
cess with many of the pink-toned and buff-toned leedsi, 
among them Easter Morn, Colonial Gown, Florence Edna 
Foote, Good Morning, Riva, Suda, Fanny Currey. She says 
that they are just as robust®as the white leedsi, which inci- 
dentally have proven to be the strongest growing of all classes 
of daffodils. 

It is to be hoped that the ‘‘American Daffodil Year Book’ 
will become a permanent institution. For a booklet having 92 
pages it is unusually well illustrated. Many of the notes are of 
sectional interest but this is as it should be. Guy L. Wilson 
comments on the new British daffodils and there is a bibliog- 
raphy of daffodil literature. The first ‘““American Daffodil 
Year Book’’ will no doubt find its way to the library tables 
of all fanciers throughout the country. 
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NATURALIZING TULIP BULBS 


T is unfortunate that the late Dr. David Griffiths of the 
Department of Agriculture never wrote a book on bulb 
culture based on his long experience with the bulb industry in 
the United States. It is more regrettable because of his un- 
timely death. One must turn to scattered notes in the maga- 
zines for the latest results of his work. Writing posthumously 
in a recent trade magazine Dr. Griffiths suggested that tulip 
bulbs when properly handled could be naturalized in mead- 
ows, woodland glades and glens. They must be kept well fed, 
however, for they are gross feeders and tend to exhaust the 
soil. They multiply heavily and therefore tend to crowd early. 
The bulbs are very attractive to rodents, particularly field 
mice. 

Tulips planted unusually deep will reproduce more slowly 
than is normal and will therefore exhaust the soil more 
slowly. Deep planting will also outwit mice so that the bulbs 
will thrive year after year even in woodlands and meadows. 
Neither mice nor moles work freely in heavy or gravelly soil 
unless the soil is heavily fertilized with organic manures to 
breed earthworms, which attract the moles. Plantings of tulips 
in such soils are therefore reasonably safe from the inroads of 
mice. Planting in gravelly soil can be done with a bar, the 


space over the bulbs being filled with good earth to enable - 


the plants to come through more readily. 

There is not much difference in the adaptability of the 
majority of tulips for naturalizing. Even the species and the 
garden tulips behave about alike according to the experience at 
the Bellingham, Wash., station. The flowers as well as the 
bulbs in naturalized stock may dwindle a great deal in size 
but they will still continue to be decorative. 

Tulipa sylvestris naturalized in the lawn of Dr. Griffiths— 
a heavy clay soil—bloomed well for a few years -and then per- 
sisted as single leaved plants without bloom for three or four 
years longer when good applications of fertilizer brought them 
back to growing again after two years of treatment with no 
cultivation. It is reported that a colony of this variety has 
persisted in a meadow near Philadelphia since Colonial days. 
Like other plants, tulips succeed best where the soil is most 
fertile. In poor soil the flowers dwindle in size, often to a 
fourth of their normal dimensions. 


LIFE PRESERVER KNEELING PAD 


OW that we are all gardening in earnest I am sending a 

suggestion for comfort. Instead of using a regular kneel- 

ing pad I find a “‘life preserver cushion’’ with handle straps on 
two opposite ends the best kind of a pad. 

The cushions are just high enough to keep one off the 
dampness and as they are waterproof they are easily wiped off 
if necessary. They are padded enough to make it very com- 
fortable for one’s knees and the handles on the two ends en- 
able one to easily pick the cushion up and swing it on one’s 
arms even though one is carrying other garden tools, and 
they, the cushions, are not expensive. 


—Mrs. A. T. Johnson. 
Willow Grove, Pa. 
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Consulting Service 


The Diagnosis and Control of the Diseases 
of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS 


IVAN H. CROWELL, Ph.D. 


(Graduate of the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University) 
38 Newbury Street, Boston—Com. 0111 


(Associated: Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories) 
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A Complete Garden Shop 
; Hicu speed roads 


bring us within 30 
minutes of more than 
half of Boston, and 
within an hour of 
more than half of 
Massachusetts. So 
we’ ve equipped our 
Garden Shop _ to 
serve your entire 
garden needs. 
@SEEDS, the entire 
annual, perennial 
and vegetable list of 
Vaughans. @INSEC- 
TICIDES, selected from 
our own experience of 
the preventitives and cures 
that work best with us. 
® GADGETS, a hundred little 
items to lighten labor or in- 
crease results are here for your 
selection. 


COME To The Shop TODAY: 


OR DELPHINIUM, those huge select- 
ed plants that will give giant spikes of 0%, 
$300 










— WHEELER'’s 


The 
Garden Shop 


gorgeous color this Spring. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. All the new, 


hardy, early-blooming varieties, single, double, 


pompon. See them in bloom now as you 

make your choice. PER DOZEN 
ANNUAL PLANTS, the newest from around 
the world, ready to bloom surely for you—Orange 507 
Flare Cosmos, Gleam Hybrid Nasturtiums, Orange 
Shaggy Calendula, Blue Cockade Scabiosa, and all PER DOZEN 


WHEELER? 


WORCESTER TURNPIKE 
NATICK ... . MASS. 





YOUNG ARISTOCRATS 





Unusual and rare varieties—true to name because they are grafted 
—easy to grow because they have already passed a season out-of- 
doors. Balled and Burlapped for still easier handling. This is an 
amazing opportunity to plant rare and delightful evergreens, trees 
and shrubs at little cost. (Weight 1 to 3 pounds each). Write for 
special quotation on 25 or more. 





CEDRUS atlantica glauca ACER palmatum atropurpureum 
Blue Atlas Cedar (Each) Redleaved Japanese Mapie (Eac » 
1 yr. grafts, 10 to 12 in. ....$ .90 8 to 12 in. 1 yr. grafts ..... w.4 
: yr. grafts, 12to15in...... 1.25 12 to 15 in. 2 yr. grafts ..... 1 00 
3 yr. grafts, 18 to24in...... 1.60 BD OO BA MB. os. : ‘oe Bee 
a ee oe LOBBI. Hardy . 3 2.50 
yr. grafts, 10to12in...... -70 
2 yr. grafts, 12tol5in...... 1:00 | ™ ee Seem Maple 
3 yr. grafts, 18 to 2lin...... 1.60 8 to 13 in. 1 vr I ft: P 
> TE. BEOTES 2.00 » 
4 yr. grafts, 24to30in...... 2.10 12 to 15 in. 2 yr. grafts 1.00 
JUNIPERUS Sargenti 15 to 18 in. 3 yr. grafts ..... 1.60 
Rg .90 nin hah ae . 
J. Pfitzeriana (Silver Fountain) FAGUS setoetion purpurea. Purpie 
Cn ccecedesee<s es 10 to 12 in. 1 yr. grafts ..... -70 
SS ss on cebakédee 90 12 to 18 in. 2 yr. grafts ..... 1.00 
OS SS 1.10 F. pendula. Weeping Beech 
J. Kosteri (Silver Dwarf) 10 to 12 in. 1 yr. grafts ..... -75 
ee ak owes 6 0 6 95 12 to 18 in. 2 yr. grafts ..... 1,00 
J. —— igo Tips) 18 to 24 in. 8 yr. grafts ..... 1,50 
os 4. » 7 eee .90 24 to 30 in. 4 yr. grafts ..... 2.25 
15 to 18 io. eocccesesesecs +o F. sylvatica heterophylla 
Pe id. ne6 es bb 06 « Fernleaf Beech 
PINUS Tanyosho (Japan Table Pine) 10 to 12 in. 1 yr. grafts ..... 15 
1 yr. grafts, 6to 8in..... 12 to 15 in, 2 yr. grafts ..... 1.00 
+ yr. oo B 4 oi im, .... 110 15 to 21 in. 3 yr. grafts ..... 1.30 
yr. gra o Sree 
PICEA steri, Koster’s Blue Spruce F. sylvatica purpurea pendula 
Weeping Purple Beech 
1 yr. grafts, Gto Sin. .... .75 8 to 10 1 fts 1.50 
2 yr. grafts, 8to10in..... 1.00 oan Se geeere ssecce Sut 
3 yr. grafts, 10 to15in..... 1.60 F. fastigiata. Columnar Beech. 
4 yr. grafts, 15 to18in. .... 2.25 1 yr. grafts .......+..+5-. 1.00 
TSUGA canadensis Sargentii CORNUS florida rubra 
Sargent’s Weeping Hemlock Redflowered Dogwood 
1 yr. grafts, 12 to15in..... .90 12 to 18 in, 1 yr. grafts ..... .65 
2 yr. grafts, 15 to 18in..... 1.25 18 to 24 in. 2 yr. grafts ..... 1.00 
3 yr. grafts, 18 to 24 in. .... 2.00 2 to 3 ft. 3 yr. grafts ....... 1.30 
NIA. Gordonia alatamaha. August and September flowers. Rare 


RANELI ; 1 
native. 12 to 15 inches $3 postpaid; 10 for $15, not postpaid. 


Our 1985 SHORT GUIDE carries 79 different flowering trees—98 different 
Rhododendrons including Azaleas. There are 44 large pages and 150 photo- 
graphs (100 in naturai color). Free if you mention “Horticulture.” 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Established 1878 —-Member NRA, AAN 


Fifty Church Street New York City 




















Each year, we publish several pam- 
hlets and brochures which Garden- 
overs everywhere have found to be 

most helpful and informative. We'll 

gladly send you—free of charge—any 
or all of the three new Spring publi- 


cations below. Check your choice, 
tear out this list, and mail. 


THE GARDENED HOME 
Truly beautiful brochure. Illustrated 
with 12 full-page photographs, many 
wash drawings. With planting plan. 


NEW HERB LIST 


Describing the most complete collec- 
tion of Herbs for Seasoning, Flavoring, 
and Perfume, together with suggestions 
. for using them. 


“BETTER GARDENS FOR 1935” 


Constructive suggestions on developing 
the Home Landscape, and a compre- 
hensive catalog of plants; trees, and 
shrubs. Profusely illustrated. 


These publications are yours for the 
asking. Address either office: 









CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














Cape Cod Weeder | 
@ is different | 

A quality tool of cast steel, | 

oil tempered. Indispensable 
for crab grass, shallow-rooted 
weeds or long top-roots. | 
Uniquely useful in the rock 
garden. 56 cents each post- 
paid. 

Special Rates to Clubs in Dozen Lots 


TUCK MFG. CO. 


BROCKTON MASSACHUSETTS 











HORTICULTURE 
TOOL TO PACK EARTH UNIFORMLY 


ro tool illustrated is one that provides a good means of 
packing the soil to the exact degree of firmness desired, 
with uniformity, around plants that have been freshly set or 
transplanted. It is made from a plain piece of board, A, and a 
part of an old broom handle or hoe handle, D. The length of 
the handle may be made to suit the taste of the user. Length- 
wise, as indicated by dimension E, the board may be any 
length which best suits the user. 

A tapered slot is cut in one edge of the board by boring a 
hole through at B, and then sawing into it from two different 
points at one edge to leave the slot C. Having the slot wide at 
the mouth allows it to be slipped over the base of the plant 
easily, until the end of the slot at B approaches quite close to 


C) 











the plant. Then one simply treads with both feet on the two 
ends of the board A, compressing the soil evenly and firmly 
around the plant. The smaller the area of board A, of course, 
the more tightly the soil will be packed, so one can regulate 
the size of the board for that purpose, or if he chooses, may 
easily make a number of such boards, with varying sizes, if 
the work in which he wishes to use them varies widely. 
—John E. Hyler. 

Peoria, III. 








Barcain COLLECTION 


18 Livies $3.00 


Regal Bulbs, everyone of them 
—and typical of the values in 
our Spring catalog. Probably 
we have priced them too low 
for their quality, but you may 
have this bargain this Spring. 
They’ll bloom for years. 


EARLY 
L. elegans 
MEDIUM 
L. regale i. 
LATE 

L. henryi-L. tigrinum spl’dens 


oreach 18 BULBS $3.00 


OF EACH 


Send for 


Your Copy 
Ready Now! 


HORSFORD’S 
REGAL PLANTS 


@ A new kind of catalog, fascinat- 
ing, easy to read, packed full of 
interesting comment on the USE 
of Regal plants, shrubs and trees 
in your garden. Illustrated in full 
color Over 700 varieties, all hardy, 
many new, most of them grown 
here in our famous Vermont valley. 


F.H. HORSFORD 


Box B CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


L. tenuifolium 


superbum 
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Better 
Flowers 


You cannot 
thrive on an 
artificial 


ag Equals — 

aan aay 
a = chemical diet. 
elie can the plants in your 
lawn and garden continue to thrive 
solely on chemical stimulants. All 
soils need the life-giving humus 
and natural plant food elements 


supplied by manure. Do like the 
practical gardener and _ florist 
does—make your soil rich and 
fertile with manure. If you want 
a thick, velvety lawn and beauti- 
ful flowers, feed them with Wiz- 
ard Super Quality Sheep Manure. 


Wizard will not burn plants; is abso- 
lutely weedless; lasting and economical. 
Avoid substitutes—insist on Wizard 
where you buy garden supplies. Use a 


Natural 
Piant Food 


The Pulverized Manure Co., Chicago 
EEE TRE PUES NTI ESE 





Enjoy flowers in your home 


Send for free Dazey folder on “Care 
and Arrangement of Flowers.” 


DAZEY 
flower holders 


Are made in many types 
and sizes, in green, sil- 
ver, gold, and bronze, 
wrapped in glistening 
cellophane. Illustrated 
is model No. 1. 5'2 in. 
at base. Color: green. 





POSTPAID 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Purchase through your local dealer. 
If none nearby, order direct from us, 
enclosing $1.00. But whether or not 
you order now, be sure to send for the 
free helpful folder, “Care and Ar- 
rangement of Flowers.” 





DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
841 E. 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 














The presence of 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


in the soil ensures rapid, healthy plant- 
growth. It imparts to the seedbed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth, and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Transplanted 
seedlings and rooted cuttings develop best 
in a Leafmold soil. Write for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 





For HOUSEWORK and GARDEN HANDS 


HANTON 


AN Lavon GLOVE 
ow You Can Enjo y 
GARDENING and HOUS! WORK 

Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 
Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Oircular to 

THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agents wanted 
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SOLVED! 


THE PROBLEM OF HOW TO 


FERTILIZE 


AS YOU 
WATER! 
” FERTILMIST “ 


is the answer! 





Fertilmist Plant Food, applied as you 
water with the Fertilmist Blonees, offers 
you the best, easiest and most economi- 
cal way to fertilize shrubs, gardens and 
lawns. Assures even distribution of dis- 
solved fertilizer that reaches plant roots 
quickly. No burned spots. 





Just put can of Fertilmist in 
sprayer and attach sprayer to 
your hose. Fertilmist 
dissolves as water 
asses through sprayer. 
ou can also remove 
sprayer top, attach hose 
(as shown) and Rertilize indi- 
vidual plants or borders. 


Fertilmist Sprayer and can 
of Plant Food will be shipped 
anywhere, prepaid, on receipt 
of $3.95. Additional Plant 
Food, 30c can. Sprayer is rust- 
proof and lasts years; makes 
an ideal lawn sprinkler. We 
guarantee satisfaction or your 
money back. 


TOQUET MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


35 State St., Westport, Conn. 





WATER HYACINTHS 


Unusual, curious, easily grown float- 
ing water plant — Exquisite large 
spikes of lilac blue flowers resem- 
bling true Hyacinths. 


Just drop into— 

FISH POOL 

WATER GARDEN or 

BOWL of WATER 
—Rosettes of shiny dark green air 
chambered leaves keep plants afloat. 
The bushy attractive roots supply 
oxygen for fish and a resting place 
for the fish spawn. 


Each Plant 3 Plants 
Only 25¢ for  50c 


8 Plants for $1.00 
FREE catalogue of Tropical Plants 


SHAFFER NURSERIES 


B1700, CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 








TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native i garden. In 3%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 
Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in any shady, 
well drained place. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Three-year plants, 5”-8” spread: $1.50 
each, six for $7.50, $15 a dozen. Two 
year, 3”-5”: $1 each, six for $5, $10 a 
dozen. Special prices on larger quanti- 
ties. Packing and delivery prepaid.: 
Shipping season, April-October. 
Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
NEW CANAAN CONNECTICUT 














HORTICULTURE 


SPRING GARDEN DEFICIENCIES 


HIS is written on May Day. It finds the Spring garden at 

“Breeze Hill’’ unusually beautiful. With the blossoms of 
pear and cherry trees providing clouds of white elegance, with 
the little suspected greenish yellow beauty of the Norway 
maple bloom at its height, the trees of Magnolia soulangeana 
and a curious hang-over of M. stellata add the variety which 
will within a week include the lilac flowers. The soft varying 
greens of the unfolding foliage on the shrubs seem to mingle 
particularly well with the deeper hues of the evergreens like 
pieris, rhododendrons and the pachysandra ground cover. 

Carefully placed blue hyacinths have been giving accent for 
two weeks about the lily pool, and a nearby patch of that 
extraordinarily valuable vinca, Bowles’ Variety, with its 
double-sized flowers and double-sized foliage, with more of 
both, takes blue into the picture emphatically, as strongly 
supplemented by another of our pet ground covers, Anchusa 
myosotidiflora, which outdoes the forget-me-nots before they 
ever think of showing flowers. Meanwhile, some years of 
thoughtful selection of good varieties of narcissus has pro- 
vided long and exquisitely lovely borders. There are a dozen 
or more Sassenheim varieties, so new that they are not yet 
in commerce, but are very much in the eyes of the people who 
look at them. Last Sunday I counted 42 of these aristocrats at 
their best, and of course the naturalized narcissi are now com- 
ing in, in conjunction with trilliums, Dielytra formosa, the 
rare and delightful Anemone apennina, and many similar 
adornments of the spring garden. 

Now all this pleases me immensely, and seems to please 
garden visitors. When I think back two or three weeks, how- 
ever, and realize what I might have had in the way of earlier 
Spring beauty, I am resolved to be more considerate of re- 
sources that are easily at command. We have, for example, 
naturalized Scilla sibirica, which is rampant along two sides 
of the axis walk at ‘“‘Breeze Hill.’’ Where Nature has supple- 
mented my carelessness by bringing out bright spots of bloom 
from the seeds of this charming plant, the hint is given me that 
I ought to behave better and do better by getting this easy and 
pleasing bulb subject sufficiently distributed around the bor- 
ders to remove the bareness that promptly follows the first 
Spring clearing-up. 

I have enough Arabis alpina to convince me that I have been 
neglectful of that excellent plant where it would do the most 
good. To be sure, there are several primrose borders, but I can 
see coming into bloom in another more careful Spring other 
patches of primroses where they will be most effective. 

All this is a confession and a hint, because the time to plan 
the early Spring garden is a year ahead, or about 51 weeks 
ahead. To put accents of bloodroot, hepatica and an abun- 
dance of galanthus where they can spread comfortably and do 
their beautiful best before the onrush of real Spring eclipses 
them, is the job I am now committed to. 

I know these words will be read (if at all) by a good many 
garden cranks like myself, some of whom are even willing to 
admit their failures. I feel that in this particularly lovely 
Spring of 1935 I have failed to make the Spring borders at 
“Breeze Hill’’ do their best just because I have not made 
enough mental pictures of what I could easily have. 

Right now there are many distractions, including the lovely 
unfolding foliage on about a thousand roses, replanting our 
display garden with the intention of proving, to at least my 
own Satisfaction, whether location of origin has anything to 
do with rose prosperity. I have set out good plants from Cali- 
fornia, from Texas, from Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York on equal terms, those terms being thorough soil prepara- 
tion to 30 inches of depth, and elaborately careful planting. 
Before July 1 I will know more about location and under- 
stock relations, because these rose varieties are on Ragged 
Robin and multiflora stock principally. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Penn. 
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EVINRUDE 


[AWN-Boy 






@ LIGHT WEIGHT 
95 POUNDS 


@ FREE WHEELING 


@ AUTOMATIC 
START-STOP 

@ FOUR CUTTING 
HEIGHTS 

. SPEED GOVERNOR 

























ANDIEST, fastest, 
easiest way to a beau- 
tiful lawn ! With one- 
hand ease cut 18” 
swaths (38” with gang 
attachment) and trim 
6” closer to trees, etc., 
than with a hand 
mower. Lawn-Boy 
won't pack soil; 
mows all day on 20¢ 
worth of fuel; so 

simple a child can 

run it. Hundreds 

in use; 4th success- 

ful year. Write for 

free folder today! 


EVINRUDE 
LAWN-BOY 


1388 W. Hope Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


AND SEVEN 
OTHER FEATURES 


ONE HAND 
CONTROL 
GIVES NEW 
OPERATING 
EASE 





WRITE FOR 


FREE 


FOLDER 








) / : 
leaf Calurg hse mA 


BLACK SPOT 
Whihdlew 02st 





COMPLETE PROTECTION 
WITH 


POMO-GREEN 


with NICOTINE 





@ EXPERTS say that “Black Spot’ is the 
commonest enemy to a healthy flower garden-- 
POMO-GREEN with 


the hardest to control. 
Nicotine not only pre- 
| vents Black Spot, but 
gives complete protec- 
tion against other dis- 
| eases, leaf-eating in- 
sects, and aphis. Truly, 
an All-in-One material. 
Proved best in tests by 
American Rose Society, 
Dust or Spray iton your 
flowersandornamental 





















COMBINATION 


| shrubs. Isleaf-green,in- 
conspicuous on foliage. 
Your dealer has it! 


PPP Pea) eeeeeerese 


| NIAGARA SPRAYER & 

| CHEMICAL CO Ine 

| Depr. H-1Middleport, N Y¥ 
Gentlemen 


Attached find $ 
| checked below 


Name 
Street — 
City and State 


We pay the 
Transportation Charges 


in payment for item 











Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


| POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 
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This year use the popular 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 








A Style for Every Purpose 

Attractive, convenient, inconspicuous. 

me Saree Gearkings ex a with 
arden 

. SEND Ft FOR FREE SAMPLES 


“HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 














with the sharpest, handiest flower cutter on the market. Ie 

cuts all ¢ of stems on a slant, clean, easily, without crush- 
or tearing, prolonging flower life by Sip by siowiag gous 

water absorption. Always sharp because 

razor blade can be changed in a ji 


Beautifully made from rustproof stainless steel choice 
of cardin: 1—3 or ot< My - sal catalin ha 
OnLy $1.00--POSTPAI a Dept. H-5 





BATES FLOWER ratiaga:’ 








Gardening is Pleasure with 4, %°- 11 


WONDER WEEDERS a 
The Sensible Time my 
Labor Saving Garden 
Tool. 
Circular on Request bt 


WONDER WEEDER CO. P 10 
BOX 1021 ORANGE, Mass. ‘OStage Uc 





= 






2 the estate owner. 


Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 
BOX 821 
DUNBAR, W. VA. 









your garden.. 
Cuts the tallest 
weeds. . } 








The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 


Pat. Aug. 2, 1927 Price $1.85 


B. C. HAMILTON 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 








THE NEW BOOKS 




















A Book About Mexican Plants 

‘““Mexican Plants for American Gardens,’’ by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price $3.50. 

ROM a background of lifelong interest in the tropics and 

several years’ residence in Mexico, Mrs. Matschat gives us 
our first introduction to Mexican gardens and to the possibili- 
ties of Mexican flora in our American gardens. The book is 
unusual in approach, well packed with information, and 
highly interesting. 

The first four chapters summarize the course of gardening 
in Mexico—Mayan, Aztec, Spanish, modern. The narrative 
moves swiftly, but it tells much and tells it clearly. 

Part two takes up a wide variety of plants eligible as 
American garden material, describes them briefly, gives notes 
of their native habitats, cultural uses, and probable range of 
hardiness in the United States. It groups them for this pur- 
pose into such associations as ‘“‘A Floral History of Mexico,”’ 
“Dwellers in the Sun,’ “Shrubs for Pots and Patios,”’ 
“Ornamentals and foliage plants.” 


A Vegetable Growing Text Book 

“Vegetable Growing’’ by James Edward Knott. Published by Lea & 
Febiger, Philadelphia, Pa. Price $3.25. 

HIS is the second edition of the book by a man thoroughly 

acquainted with his subject, a research professor of vege- 
table crops at Cornell University. It is essentially a text book 
but not without value for amateur garden makers, especially 
those who need an accurate reference work. Any one using 
this book will find discussions of single crops as well as 
general information about all matters having to do with 
vegetable growing. 


The Possibilities of a Small Farm 


“Five Acres’’ by M. G. Kains. Published by Greenberg, New York. 


Price $2.50. 


ANY readers may remember a somewhat imaginative 
book published several years ago under the title ‘Five 
Acres Enough.”’ It purported to show how to make a good 
living on the acreage indicated. Professor Kains is less vision- 
ary than his predecessor but, nevertheless, believes that security, 
comfort and even luxury can be assured in a family that owns 
and operates a small farm wisely. If one carried on all the 
operations described in the book one would actually need a 
large farm, but, of course, it is possible to make selections. 

















CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flowering cut fl 
Easy to grow in a cool greenhouse or thay 

IMiastrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
serts, frem America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if yeu 
mention this advertisement. 


“Longview” ™‘*>~> Crichton, Ala. 



























LARGER BASKETS ON WHEELS 


RUBBER TIRED 
Size inside of basket 25 inches high, 18 inches square 
Size inside of basket 23 inches high, 14 inches square 
Packed in Cartons 
$5.00 NATURAL Finish — $5.50 STAINED 
$3.50 NATURAL Pinish — $4.00 STAINED 
An attachable tool basket $1.50 


P.0O.B. PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


AMY M. GRANT 


POEDDRERE DEL / 


at 


PETERBOROUGH GARDEN BASKETS 
JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


STRONG — DURABLE — ROOMY — EASY TO HANDLE — 
WHEELS 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
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NOW ANY ONE CAN KEEP THEIR 
TREES and PLANTS HEALTHY 






“Easy Feeper 
TREE & PLANT 


Na} I TOOL 


Sod patch on 
well kept /awns 


Puts holes right 
Gown fo feeding 
roots without 
tryury tothe 
tender root/ets 


A Child Can Operate This Tool 


Feed trees and bushes before they show 
signs of weakness, or at first indication of 
sickness. 

Healthy Trees Resist Disease 

Do Your Own Feeding 
A PRACTICAL, INDISPENSABLE — 
For tree-plant Seeding, soil testing, 
ation, "Price f dynamiting, pall plant. 

, etc. Price $2.50. 
Gubee through your Seed House or Hard- 
ware Store. We have other supplies for 
those who wish to do their own tree work. 
Expert advice without charge on any tree 
problem. Write— 


VAN YAHRES TREE SERVICE 
WESTBURY, N. Y. 


MOVING TREES service 


When you buy Tree Service—whether 
it is seasonal care, surgery or moving 
—don’t buy on a “labor” basis; buy 
skill, experience, integrity and ulti- 
mate satisfaction. 
Examination and estimates 
without obligation. 











® 
WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 


iM Weeds with 



















ing Poultry Houses, Dog Kennels, etc. 

Write for Free Bulletin No. 130-Q 

AEROIL BURNER CoO.., Inc. 
561 PARK AVENUE 

. WEST NEW YORK, N.J. 











NO traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, 
clean, easy method used by estates, parks, 
golf clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically-treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 15-ounce can, 
$2.00 postpaid. GUARANTEE: money back 
if not satisfied. Ground Maintenance Manual 
free on request—no obligation. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


25 WILTON ROAD, WESTPORT, CONN. 





Varitex Bird Bath 
Weathered Stone Finish 


Height ..... 81 inches 
Diameter ... 22 inches 
Weight ..... 1382 pounds 


Price $6.50 at Factory 
Made and Guaranteed by 


EMERSON & NORRIS Co. 
BRIGHTON, BOSTON. MASS. 








Burn them, seeds and all, while 
green with intense heat of Aeroil 
Kerosene Torch. Indispensable on 
estates, suburban homes. Burns 
out grass on walks, drives, tennis 
courts. Destroys quack grass, poison ivy— 
all undesirable growth. Use for Disinfect- 
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Fothergilla Major 


Many other hardy rare plants for 
the Garden. Catalogue free. 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 


BEATRICE 
GARDENS 
Gold Medal Dahlias 
Gladiolus—Cannas 
and 


Tuberous Rooted Begonias 
Hardy Rock Garden and 
Border Plants 
Annuals of all description, all in 
separate colors. 

Many new novelties. 
Catalog Now Ready 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
630 So. Main Street Sharon, Mass. 
Phone 776 


CYANOGAS 
KILLS ANTS. 

















CORP, 

: w NY. 
FNoUGH TO KILL 
A MILLION ANTS 


TWO-IN-ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


Moisture-retaining, humus-forming 
Peat Moss blended with the finest nat- 
ural fertilizer, poultry manure. Packed 
in 50 lb., 25 Ib., and 5 lb. bags 
Send for Circular 
Cc. E. BUELL, INC. 


SIX BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
EARLY BRONZE. 


which we named and introduced a few years 
ago is now acknowledged to be one of the 
finest hardy varieties for the garden. It is 
early-blooming and hardy. It is a large 
bronze-yellow button and blooms about Sept. 
20, early enough to escape hard frosts. 


5 plants, 75c (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 











HORTICULTURE 
SELECT VEGETABLE VARIETIES 


O great change should be made in the selection of vege- | 


table varieties this year over that of last year, according 
to Paul Work in his bulletin ‘““Varieties of Vegetables for 


1935” published by Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Of the | 


cucumbers the new variety Straight Eight is the result of 
several seasons’ intensive breeding. It is about eight inches long 
and is well filled at the ends rather than tapering, is dark green 
in color and appears to be a distinct improvement. The stand- 
ard varieties of cucumbers recommended for New York in 
particular are White Spine or Arlington White Spine, Kirby, 
Early Fortune, Clark Special and Davis Perfect. 

Golden Cross still leads among the hybrid sweet corns and 
it is a most excellent variety. The ears, with 12 or 14 rows of 
kernels, are seven to eight inches long, yellow and of very good 
quality. Golden Cross is a little later than the standard variety 
of Bantam and is very productive. 

Other vegetables recommended are as follows: Bush lima 
beans—Fordhook Bush Lima, Burpee Bush Lima, Burpee Im- 
proved and Henderson; egg plant—Black Beauty and New 
York Improved; parsnip—Hollow Crown and Model; pump- 
kin—Winter Luxury, Small Sugar or New England Pie and 
Connecticut Field; Summer squash—Yellow Straightneck, 
Italian Marrow, Cocozella and Zucchini. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON GERANIUMS 


ELARGONIUMS, also called Martha Washington gerani- 


ums, are popular plants for Mother’s Day and Memorial 
Day. It sometimes happens, however, that the petals of the 
flowers drop quickly when the plants are taken from the 
greenhouse. The flowers may be made to stay fresh for a long 
time with thin liquid glue. With an eye dropper put two 
drops of glue in the cup of each flower. This will glue the 
base of the petals together and after drying the glue can hardly 
be seen. 

After the plants have finished flowering, they may be cut 
back and prepared for the next year. In September cut away 
all weak and soft shoots. At that time report the plants using 
a light compost. The smallest pot possible should be used at 
first but when the plants are well rooted, they may be re- 
potted in a richer soil. Give the plants liquid fertilizer begin- 
ning in February or March. 

The common pests of the pelargonium, the white fly, mealy 
bug, thrips and aphis, can be controlled with a nicotine or 
pyrethrum spray. Avoid wetting the foliage of pelargoniums 
because this will cause spots on the leaves. 

The present-day varieties of pelargoniums originated mostly 
in Germany and other European countries, where they are 
prominent at the exhibitions. Varieties like Easter Greeting, 
which is bright red with large black blotches on the petals, 
are taking the place of the old small-flowered type. 


THE NEW SODUS PURPLE RASPBERRY 


NEW purple raspberry, called Sodus, which has been 

developed at the New York Fruit Testing Association in 
Geneva, is considered superior to Columbian. The berries are 
large, firm, and attractive, although the quality is inferior to 
Columbian. The plants are apparently free of mosaic. To 
breed this variety, the Dundee black raspberry and the New- 
burgh red raspberry were crossed. The resultant new variety 
is vigorous and very productive. In hardiness, it is superior to 
other kinds. 











INSIDE My GARDEN GATE 


A handy notebook that provides a personal record for your garden—forms for plant 
record and cultural notes, pages for clippings, Sn eg for photographs, etc. in a 
handsome loose-leaf binder e uipped with alphabetical index. Garden club members 
will find these books especially useful in preparing material for discussion. 


$1.50 per copy, plus 10c for postage. 


CHRONICLE PRESS, INC., 522-H FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Less Weeds 


and 
Better Blooms 













Miracle 
Mulch Insulates Soil, Keeps Life- 
Giving Moisture for Flowers .. . 
Prevents surface feeding of weeds 


F YOU LOVE your garden but hate to 

hoe out weeds and break up sun-baked 
soil, be sure to use Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss as a summer mulch. 


This amazing garden insulatorkeeps the soil 
cool, sweet and moist, prevents plants from 
wilting and dying. It saves most of summer’s 
sprinkling bills, and the laborious back-break- 
ing work of weed-pulling and cultivating. 


Unlike under-aged, non-bodied, dust-like 
Peat that is frequently carried away by wind 
or water, Emblem-Protected Peat Moss hugs 
the ground. Its spongy, highly porous prop- 
erties keep life-giving moisture at the plant 
roots, and prevent surface feeding of weeds. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is sold under 
various trade names 
by high-grade dealers Q@¥eye)' and) MR?’ T: 
of horticultural prod- P.1.C. TRIANGLE 
ucts. Be sure to get a BS Ry Via tel. | aa: 
supply of this Mirale Fe 
Mulch. Then you will IRBRtearrnes 
have more time to tected Peat Moss but 

° it actually costs you 
enjoy your garden— 
more time to play. 


less. Each bole is fully 


compressed,<contains 


: : less air, more peat. 
Send for instruction ses 
The moss is of match. 


booklet,“Mulching”, Feehan rEe 
absorbency test tablets, SURI mut MCLE 
and name of your local [Rggasanepeneaanhah inde 
dealer. All are free. CROeA 


Mail coupon NOW. 


EmblemYrotected, 
PEAT moss 
FREE & 


TEST TABLETS ey 
AND VALUABLE fy 
BOOKLETS 


makes soil-building 
humus faster. 








PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Adver. & Research Dept. 
B-8-15-35 155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and 
absorbency test tablets. 
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Grow ‘Better ‘Roses 


Control Mildew and Black Spot 
Roses respond amazingly to the 
cleansing, stimulating effects of 
Fungtrogen Spray. Mildew and 
Black Spot disappear. Foliage be- 
comes bright and luxuriant. Blooms 
of rare new perfection appear. 


Half pint makes 15 quarts of spray. 
Leading horticulturists enthusiastically 
endorse it. Only by spraying can you 
reach the underside of leaves where in- 
sects and diseases lurk. 


Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. 
At your dealer’s or send check. 


Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 











PETERSON ROSES 


Catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Specialists for 32 Years 
in Roses and Peonies 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 


ROSE BUSH SALE 
$1.50 a dozen 


30,000 3 year old Hybrid tea plants to be 
sold between May 17 and June 15. Supreme, 
Briarcliffe, Templer, Talisman, and Red 
Premier. Order early and have them re- 
served. Write for Circular. 


HALIFAX GARDEN COMPANY 








(Route 106) Halifax, Massachusetts 
ROSA ROULETTI 
Tiny Alpine rose for windowsill or rockery. 


Also Campanula poscharskyana, low mat 
with lovely light blue flowers, new rockery 
gem. 50c each; any three plants $1.25 post- 
paid (Special offer for May and June}. 


LARK MEADOWS 
West Mansfield Massachusetts 





Add-A-Unit Stake and Plant Ti: 


Is the only flower support that meets 
every requirement, or that can be used 
for high or low-growing plants, either 
Single stalks or clumps, as well as 
borders. Parkerized metal stake, ga 
vanized wire tie. Neat, strong, durable 
Endorsed by flower-growers in all sec- 
tions $1.25 per doz. stakes and ties 
50, $4.50; 100, $8; prepaid, 


BAUER GREENHOUSES 


BOX H NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


HARDY FERNS 


for the half-shady wild garder 
or rock garden 
ADIANTUM PEDATUM (Maidenhair) 
ASPLENIUM PLATYNEURON 
(Ebony Spleenwort) 
$2.00 for 10 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 














| 
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HORTICULTURE 


CRATES MAKE EMERGENCY WALK 


LIGHT board walk is frequently a very handy thing 

during the early garden operations. Damp, soft ground, 
or a period of rain, can make walking disagreeable. Boards of 
just the right width and length are often unobtainable or 
expensive. Old orange crates, however, are readily procured 
from the grocer. Out of them a very practical and satisfactory 
walk can be made as shown. Carefully knock the boxes apart. 
Split the end and center pieces close to the middle. ‘To them, 
with the box or crate nails, fasten the side, bottom and cover 
strips or pieces. A single crate will make nine feet of walk that 





It is a simple matter to make an emergency walk from old orange crates 


is solid, easy to walk on, and dry. No sawing is necessary, for 
all pieces of a kind are exactly the same. The top strips or 
tread, although thin, are well supported by the tie-pieces made 
of the ends. They will not crack or break, and bend but little, 
no matter how heavy one may be. 




















ROCK PLANTS FOR SUN AND SHADE 


Special Collections at Attractive Prices 


No. 1 No. 2 
Collection of Paving Plants Collection for Sunny 
Situations 


Acaena glauca. 
Achillea tomentosa. Yellow. 
Antennaria canadensis. White. 


Androsace sarmentosa. Pink. 
Arabis albida rosea. Rose. 


Arenaria verna caespitosa. White. Aster alpinus dark beauty. 
Armeria laucheana. Pink. Chrysanthemum Coreanum. 
Arabis procurrens. White. Delphinium chinense. Blue. 
Mazus reptans. Dianthus plumarius hybrids. 
Sedum acre. Yellow. Erigeron linearis. Lavender. 


eron Mesa Grande. Lavender. 
Eup — w= eee aan =e, P 
. Tranium 5: neum. sy lavender. 
Special offer $2.00 Helianthemum citrinum. Yellow. 
Leontopodium alpinum (Edelweiss). 
Phlox amoena. Pink. 
Veronica spicata. Blue. 


Veronica filiformis. Mauve. 
Veronica repens. Pale blue. 


No. 3 Special offer $3.50 « 
Collection for Shady No. 4 
Situations Collection of Choice Alpine 
Anchuse myoootidisers. Blue. and Rock Plants 
emone sylves > ite. ; 
Anemone hupehensis. Pink. ; } mw hoy Ahmad Rose. 
Aquilegia caerulea. Blue and white. Astilbe simplicifolia. Pink 
Campanula carpatica. Blue. Primula Juliae : ’ 
Campanula rapunculoides. Blue. Calluna vulgaris variegata aurea. 
—— hy — Campanula carpatica Ditton Blue. 
ca carnea. hose. Campanula garganica. Blue. 
; Erica vagans. Lavender. R Epimedium rntane. 
Heuchera sanguinea. Coral pink. Erodium chamaedryoides roseum. 


Linaria aequitriloba. Lavender. 
Myosotis palustris semperflorens. Blue. — woient. White: 


Platycodon mariesii. Powder blue. Saxifraga lingulata bellardi. White. 


Special offer $3.50 Special offer $5.00 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue on how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


SHORE ROAD, GREENS FARMS, CONN. 
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WEEK END 
GARDENING 


By STERLING PATTERSON 


How to have a successful flower 
garden despite limited time. In 
this unique book each week of 
the year is planned and labor 
saving methods explained. Just 


published. $2.50. 


WEEDS 


By W. C. MUENSCHER 


How to control the weeds of 
northern United States. Here is 
the latest information for their 
identification and control. Just 


published. $6.00. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Summer Bulb Bargain 
GIANT DARWIN 
TULIP COLLECTION 
Order Now — Save 10% — 
Shipped Postpaid 
50 Top-Size (Exhibition 
Size) Darwin Tulips in 5 
VWOREEEED: occ cee $2.50 
100 Bulbsin 10 Vars. 4.50 
Each variety packed sepa- 
rately and labeled. 

TRADE MARK 880, You may deduct 10% from 
the above prices if your order with remittance is 
mailed before July Ist. We ship Bulbs postpaid 
when cash accompanies order. Free de luxe Catalog. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
28 Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


From Grower Direct to Consumer 


RAREST ALPINE SEEDS 


The Olympics, Kashmir, the Tyrolese Alps, 
the Formosan Highlands and the oid gar- 
dens of England have all yielded treasures 
for my catalog listings. Write Dept. B for 





Dept. 








your copy. You will find it interesting. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





Continuous Bloom 
in New England Gardens 


To have your garden in continuous, 

lovely bloom throughout the season, 

send $5 for a practical plan to 
LOUISE WILLIAMS 

15 Regent Circle Brookline, Mass. 








Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 











Alpine Garden Seeds 


And rare native seeds fresh from 
the Pacific Northwest. 5c and up 
per pkt. List gladly mailed. 

JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 

















DREER’S Planis Write for 
free copy 
Seeds of Dreer’s 


Summer 
Bulbs Catalog. 
HENRY A. DREER 
146 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 


Peat IMoss 
None Retter None More Bulk 
50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 


10 bales $1.75 bale l bale $2.50 bale 
Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 








10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
Mt. Airy P. O., Phila. GER. 0320 
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TRADUR HOSE CONNECTORS 


The modern, easy, time 
saving way to connect 
and disconnect garden 
or greenhouse hose. A 
twist of the wrist does 
the trick. Sets of one 






each Faucet and Hose 
part, $1.00; faucet parts, each 
35c., doz. $3.60; hose part, each 
75c. For large establishments 
only one hose part is necessary 
to each 10 faucet parts. 


Oircular Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 








RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the 
most comprehensive published, 
4,640 different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large 
selection of Herbaceous, Rock 
Plants and Shrubs seeds. Free on 
application to ; 


THOMPSON & MORGA 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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V BURPEE’S CROCU 
oan » \ Fee 
A wonderful introduc. ‘VALUE 25¢) 
tory bargain to prove to you #itmm 
that Burpee’s Bulbs are the best. 
12 Crocus Bulbs (value 25c) for 10c. 
125 Bulbs (value $2.60) for $1.00. fd 
Postpaid. Mixed colors. Guaranteed to 
bloom. Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE. § 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 660 3urpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
“és L +B) 
AN IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG 
lists, delightfully reviews and uniquely 
color-classifies 400 Choice Iris varie- 
ties, many being new and rare color 
creations; names 100 Best; includes 
Dwarf Iris, Daylilies, select Delphin- 


4 
 MMBULBSIO€g 
): best Bulbs for Fall! planting. 
iums; special collection offers and 





prices. Edition limited. Write for your 
copy now. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 2040, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 


QUALITY IRISES ONLY 


Our beautifully illustrated cata- 
log with varieties accurately de- 
scribed, sent FREE this year on 
request. 

QUALITY GARDENS 
FREEPORT ILLINOIS 











HORTICULTURE 


HARDY FORTUNE RHODODENDRONS 


I HAVE on trial here various rhododendron species and 
varieties. I am, however, confining these notes rather 
closely to rhododendrons of the fortune: series and subseries. 

This series is characterized by the glabrousness of its gen- 
erally ample and attractive foliage and by its large white, pink 
or rose flowers having a seven-partite corolla instead of the 
five-lobed corolla that we are familiar with in our more 
commonly grown species and hybrids. The flowers of quite a 
few of the series have also a pleasing spicy fragrance—by no 
means a universal character of broad-leaved rhododendrons— 
and most of its members are robust shrubs in cultivation 
although some, as Rhododendron calophytum, are reputed to 
be 50-foot trees in their native environment. 

The type member of the series, R. fortune itself, is a shrub 
of ten to twelve feet with pale rose, fragrant flowers. I have 
yet to see this species injured by Winter cold here. Having 
previously endured subzero temperatures for several years, it 
withstood last season’s record of 22 degrees below zero with- 
out injury to a single plant or twig. In common with all 
members of the series, however, its foliage is easily burned by 
Winter sunshine and should not be planted in a position 
where it is exposed to the full force of the sun. Northern 
exposures or even just the broken shade of the twigs of 
deciduous trees seem to suffice. Both the flowers and foliage of 
this species are precocious and sometimes injured (only once 
here) by late Spring frosts. This species has been in cultiva- 
tion on Long Island and Cape Cod for several years, where I 
believe it has been quite successful when properly placed. 

R. decorum, a closely related species, is not as hardy. Some 
forms are quite tender, but others are frost resistant so that it 
is possible that truly hardy forms exist. Because of its hardi- 
ness, R. fortunei is to be preferred for this climate. 

R. diaprepes, with larger leaves and flowers, a fine member 
of the series, is tender, and it is useless to attempt to grow it 
here. For the sake of brevity, R. griffithianum (R. aucklandi), 
the finest member of the series, must be included in the same 
category. 

So different from the series type that it is placed in a sub- 
series of its own is R. calophytum. Its excellent plant habit, 
fine foliage and immense trusses of rosy white to red flowers— 
sometimes as many as 30 in a truss—make one hope that it 
can be grown with us. It has neither flowered here nor been 
exposed long enough to our Winters to make any claims, but 
young plants seem reasonably cold resistant. 

R. sutchuenense of the davidi subseries of our group seems 
to be hardy as a plant, but it is said to flower so early that the 
buds are often frozen. The plant is quite attractive in habit, 
but hard to obtain. The true species is yet a desideratum. 

With leaves a darker green and more lustrous than any 
other member of the series I know, R. vernicosum seems quite 
promising in these latitudes, although my plants raised from 
seeds sown in 1930 are not yet to the flowering stage which 
is eagerly awaited, as this species is said to have very pretty 
bright rose flowers often marked with crimson. 

There are quite a number of other species in this series that 
promise well under our conditions, and I feel sure that some 
of them will abide with us in time; but they have yet to prove 
themselves with the exception of R. discolor, the praises of 
which I have saved for the closing ode. After six years in the 
open, this species seems to be as reliably hardy as any rhodo- 
dendron, native or introduced, that I possess. The new growth 
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GOURD SEED 


No garden is complete without a planting of 
gourds. Watch these garden gems w into 
indescribable shapes and colors. When your 
garden has faded, your gourds will add a 
charming touch of varied colors in the home 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


All parts of the world have contributed to this 


MIXED PRIZE WINNING 
STRAIN 
Pkts. 50 cents 1 oz. $1.00 
Easy to grow—Complete cultural directions 
Mexican Indian Corn Seed, pkts. 25c 


J. J. LaMONTAGNE & SON 
WOBURN MASS. 


KING ALFRED 


10 Large Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 


World famous, 
giant size, orange-yellow 
trumpet daffodil 
Send, with order, names and addresses 
of ten flower gardeners, and we will 
send you an extra large bulb FREE. 





a 
es, 
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Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 


GARDENVILLE BULB CROWERS 


R. F. D.6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 


For $2.00, we will ship Prepaid 3 
each large bulbs of the following 
varieties correctly labeled: 





Ave Maria Minuet 

Com. Koehl Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
E. I. Farrington Orange Wonder 
Golden Dream Picardy 
Hallowe’en Prince of India 
Mammoth White Saraband 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 








GARDENIA PLANTS 
Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We are known as America’s foremost orig- 
inators of NEW AND MERITORIOUS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, including all types. 
We also offer the best of the standard va- 
rieties. Our catalog is the most complete 
and comprehensive issued. Four pages are 
devoted to CULTURAL DIRECTIONS. 
Mailed free. Write for it today. 
ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 

ADRIAN MICHIGAN 


Thomas J.Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 







































LORIE SA CURA =| Daffodils Irises | Of Timely Interest to Garden Clubs 


NEW IRISES 






GLADIOLUS PICARDY RECK’ “JAPANESE GARDENS” 
Delightful soft shrimp-pink with DIANT Ene for Your Garden J SE ENS Don’t you want to see some of the fine new 
flesh-pink lip shaded deeper GEISHA GIRL | An illustrated historical and analytical irises of recent introduction! Then drive 







)at edges and feathered 
| lightly with rose, 
|12 bulbs $1.60 


| 


iy geite < both saaiate pene petgre tame lecture by 

and have the great advantage of being avail- | . 

able for eastern shipment in June. | oy J H. » a emerge om. Architect 
uckingham Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Early Planting Pa 
a 8 BERRY | Also booklet on the subject, text decorated 
0 | by Aiden L. Ripley, forwarded on receipt of 
1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif. $1.00 plus 10c postage 


Myriads of single and 
double pinks in a variety 
6f colors. Annual. 


out to Natick and visit SUNNYSIDE GAR- 
DENS early in June. It’s worth the trip. 
Catalog is now ready. 


SUNNYSIDE GARDENS 
L. MERTON GaGE, Grower 
3 SAWIN STREET NATICK, MASS. 
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MAKES GARDENS 
Slow 


OIL conditioning is the secret of beau- 

tiful gardens and better lawns. And 
now is the time to recondition the soil 
with G.P.M. Granulated Peat Moss—the 
ideal soil conditioner. Highly absorbent, 
an excellent humus builder, G.P.M. main- 
tains moisture constancy, prevents soil 
hardening and enables plants co get full 
benefits from fertilizers. Mix G.P.M. with 
the soil and notice how it helps promote 
vigorous, healthy plant growth. 


When you buy peat moss insist on 
G.P.M. and get the finest quality solid peat 
moss substance obtainable. Look for the 
green bale head, it distinguishes G.P.M. 
from loosely packed inferior grades. Or- 


der G.P.M. from your dealer or direct. 20 | 


bushel pressure packed bales $4.00. 


PEAT MOSS 


Carries PIC Seal of Inspection and Approval | 


DRICONURE — Finest quality pure organic fertilizer. 
Dehydrated cow manure with peat moss Free from 
weeds. Will not burn. 314 bushel bag $3.00 


SORBEX —-Pulverized moss peat for top dressing lawns, | 
gardens,ete. Excelient humus-maker. 10 bu. bag $3.00. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. | 


177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
2367 LOGAN BLVD. 165-H JOHN STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Name 


Mail oy on now for interesting 
valuable ides on soil —— 
ing, also free sample G.P Peat 
Moss and name of nearest ane 


Street 





SLUG ‘SHOT 
The Oldest SAFE Insecticide 


Kills bugs quickly, easily. Comes in con- 
venient sifter-top cans. Just dust it on 
flowers and vegetables. If you prefer a 
plant spray, ask for Liquid SLUG SHOT. 
Both harmless to persons and pets. 


GRAPE ann ROSE DUST 
Prevents Black Spot and Mildew on 
Roses. Green in color, does not dis- 
colo: foliage. Sold by dealers in Garden 
Supplies. Write us for FREE ‘“Trouble 
Chart,”’ telling how to control all in- 
sect pests. 


HAMMOND PAINT & 
CHEMICAL CO. 

















4 FERRY ST., BEACON, NEW YORK 




















It’s easy to kill plant insects with NEW EVER 
GREEN SPRAY—just add water and spray. 
NEW EVER GREEN kills both sucking in- 
sects (plant lice), chewing insects (worms), 
and beetles, but is harmless to you, your chil- 
dren, and your pets. Quickly rids your walk, 
lawn and pantry of ants. Just pour a solution 
on the ant hills and along the runways. When 
used according to directions it will not harm 
the plants and blossoms in your garden. Buy 
it at drug, hardware, seed and dep’t stores. 
Write for free illustrated booklet—"'How to 
Identify and Kill Common Plant Insects’’. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HORTICULTURE 


is late and never caught by frosts, and the large, pink, slightly 
fragrant flowers are also late enough to escape any possible 
injury from cold. It is a robust shrub with ample foliage, but 
it is still apparently scarce and hard to obtain in our country. 

I do not believe that any of the above species will thrive 
under neglect as do our native species. They need a deeper soil, 
better drainage, and more moisture; and the requirements of 
protection from high winds and from Winter sunshine must 
also be met. This series is said to be immune from the lace bug 
in England, and I have observed none of them infected here, 
and that helps out considerably. 

There seems to be no reason why the hardier members of 
this series shall not become a permanent feature in gardens 
adaptable to rhododendron culture here, where, with their 
large, fragrant, bell-shaped flowers in loose clusters, and their 
fine foliage, they will strike a somewhat different note from 
the species and hybrids of rhododendron now generally 
grown. 

—Joseph B. Gable. 
Stewartstown, Pa. 


NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Adams Nursery, Inc. (Westfield, Mass. P. O. Springfield, Mass.) ‘‘A few garden aris- 
tocrats for 1935."’ 

Belew, Mrs. Neva C. (Camargo, Okla.) 
homa.”’ 

Betscher, C. (Dover, Ohio). ‘‘Hemerocallis, 1935.”’ 

Craig, William N. (Front at Federal St., Weymouth, Mass.) ‘‘Descriptive price 
list of hardy roses, herbaceous perennials, rock and alpine plants, liliums, flowering 
shrubs, etc., 1935.’ 

Danker. (40-42 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y.) (Ornamentals, fruits, roses, peren- 
nials). 

Fairmount Iris Gardens. (166 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass.) ‘‘Summer 1935, 
Spring 1936—Irises, peonies, delphiniums, poppies, hemerocallis.”’ 

Gardenville Bulb Growers. (R.F.D. 6, Box 516X, Tacoma, Wash.) (Bulbs— 
offer good until July 1). 

Gladiacre Gardens. (Sharon, Mass.) 
and vegetable seeds.”’ 

Harris, Joseph, Co., Inc. (Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N.Y.) ‘Seeds, 1935.”’ 

Hufeld, Fritz. (Darmstadt, Germany. American agent, John F. Anders, Kitchawan 
Nursery, Kitchawan, N.Y.) ‘1935 summer list of flower seeds.”’ 

LaBar’s Rhododendron Nursery. (Stroudsburg, Pa.) (Rhododendrons). 
for 1934-35" included. 

Miller, N. A. (2334 S.E. 66th Ave., Portland, Ore.) 
dahlias and gladiolus for Spring planting.”’ 

Muller-Sealey Co., Inc. (145 W. 45th St., N. Y. City) ‘‘Bulbs, forcing plants, 
seeds, 1935.”’ 

National Iris Gardens. (Beaverton, Ore.) ‘“‘Irises, 1935." 

Starke, C., & Co. and Ayres, Charles. (Capetown, So. Africa) 
to grow, April 1935.” 

Sunnyside Gardens. (L. Merton Gage, Natick, Mass.) ‘‘Choice irises, 1935."’ 

Upper Bank Nurseries. (Media, Pa.) ‘‘Spring 1935—-perennials, rock plants, vines, 
shrubs and evergreens.’’ 


AN EASTERN FALSE HEATHER 


UCH has been written about two western false heathers, 
Phyllodoce empetriformis and P. glanduliflora, red and 
creamy white respectively. These two are alpines from high 
altitudes but from the Gaspé Peninsula comes one perhaps even 
more charming and distinct. This one has pretty light blue 
flowers and foliage almost identical with that of the hemlock 
tree under which it grows. I refer to P. caerulea, an eastern 
native which is not at all difficult in acid soil and shade and 


seems to like sea level as well as the heights of Gaspé. @ 
—Theodor C. Thomson. 


“Hardy wild flowers from western Okla 


“Rock garden and border plants. Better flower 


‘Price list 


“1935 price list of choice 


““My garden and what 


Belmont, Mass. 


May 15, 1935 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





ILLUSTRATED GARDEN LECTURES — 
VIVIEN MAY PARKER, Eddy Place, 
Brimfield, Mass. 





MES. PRESTON RICE, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan offers three garden lectures illus- 
trated by direct colour stereopticon slides 
(Lumiére plate) and two informing talks 
without slides. Further information upon 
request. 





DAHLIAS: Murphy’s, Masterpiece, Eagle- 
Rock, Fantasy, Omar Khayam, Jean Keefer, 
$2.00. Catalog. Four distinctive beauties. 
Dahliacrest, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





DAHLIA-BOOK describing 700 varieties, 
complete cultural directions, free. Kunz- 
man, New Albany, Ind. 





100 GIANT RUFFLED GLADIOLUS $1 
postpaid. See list. Sensation dahlia. Prices 
reasonable. All the honor roll. Varieties. 
aM Roll Flower Gardens, Pemberton, 





DAHLIAS, valuable book free. “How to 
Grow Large Dahl.as Successfully.”’ List. 
Gladahlia, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





110 GLADIOLUS BULBS and 200 bulblets 
$1.00. Greene’s Garden, Box 342, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 





GARDENED HOME in the Newtons for 
sale or to rent. Kive rooms and bath on first 
floor; two chambers and bath on second 
floor. Flower and vegetable garden and fiuit 
trees. Address M. A. V., Care of “Mortical- 
ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





8 DREAMS of BEAUTY DELPHINIUMS 
$1.00: Diener’s New Hybrids, tne largest 
and most perfect strain yet developed. W ell- 
rooted yearling plants. Postpaid. H. M 
Licht, Elmhurst, Il. 








BLUEBERRIES: Shapely fruiting shrubs 
for your garden. Strictly high class. Book 
let. Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





HELLEBORUS NIGER—two strong roots, 
$1.00. Tigridia Pavonia Grandiflora, 15 
cho.ce bulbs, $1.00. Prepaid. Henry Breuss, 
Hamburg, N. Y. 











Fothergilla parvifolia 
Hypericum glomeratum Pyxidanthera brevifolia 
Ilex vomitoria 
Vaccinium nitidum 
*Franklinia alatamaha 


Biltmore Station 


RARE NATIVE PLANTS|BIRDHO US =s 


|For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, Nut- 
Hymenocallis occidentalis | hatches, Downy Woodpeckers and 


from “The Land of the Sky” 


Shortia galacifolia 


75c each prepaid 


Gentiana porphyrio 

Paronychia argyrocoma 
Catalog Free 

NIK-NAR NURSERY 

Asheville, N. C. 


Robins in Brown and Green. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


Township Line Road 


WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 





MILLION WILT-RESISTANT ASTER 
PLANTS! Best varieties, 100—$1.00; 300 
—$2.00. Special California Giants, 100— 
$1.50. Outside Super Snapdragons, 100— 
$1.00; 300—$2.00. New Fantasy Zinnia, 
100—$1.25. Stamp brings List! Honeybee 
Haven Gardens, Dover, New Jersey. 





DAFFODILS: Special named varieties, 
blooming size bulbs suitable for naturaliz- 
ing, $10.00 per bu., if ordered before July 
Ist. Catalogue of narcissi and plant special- 
ties on request. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, 
Va. 





WILD STRAWBERRY PLANTS imported 
from Europe. Fragrant, heavy bearing 
plants, $2.00 per 100. R. R. 1, Box 50, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





CHOICE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS: Better 
Seeds, Bulbs. Low prices. Gladiacre Gar- 
dens, Sharon, Mass. 





FREE IRIS catalog describing 300 varie- 
ties——eleven colored illustrations. Write to- 
day. National Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 





“Flowers for Your House” 


By GEORGIANA R. SMITH 
(Mrs. Anson H.) Dedham, Mass. 
An informal talk, demonstrated with flower 
arrangements in appropriate settings. Back- 
grounds and accessories are used to suggest 
the general character and color scheme of 
the room. 





HARDWOOD ASHES — 100 lbs. $1.75. 
Thomas Bluem, Iron Mountain, Michigan. 





GARDEN DIGEST is the monthly con- 
densation of helpful 


ideas from all garden magazines, books, and | 
bulletins. Send dime or three 3c stamps for 
sample. One vear, $1 

GARDEN DIGEST. 415. PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 


SIX PAMPHLETS 


| Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 
Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
| Garden Club Programs 50 

| Begonias and Their Culture 

| House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 

k Gardens and What to Grow in 


Them 
| Grape Culture 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 





Garden Novelty—Dainty Gift 
5 pew sony Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


(J Stained glass 


wers lure ruby 


throated emers| 
flashing 
gema dem" Sut 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 





